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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1927-28 
Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 14-17, 1928 


General Officers 


Eugene Fair, President, Kirksville, President State 
Teachers College; J. A. Koontz, Ist Vice-President, Joplin, 
Superintendent Public Schools; Tillie C. Adams, 2nd Vice- 
President, Kansas City, Teacher Westport Junior High 
School; J. W. Barley, 3rd Vice-President Rolla, Professor 
English, School of Mines; E. M. Carter, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle Board, 
Business Manager The School and Community; Thos. J. 
Walker, Columbia, Editor The School and Community 
and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


C. E. Burton, Chairman, Piedmont, State Rural School 
Inspector; Eugene Fair, Ex-Officio, Kirksville; Mrs. 
Marie T. Harvey, Kirksville Division Rural Education, 
State Teachers College; M. G. Neale, Columbia, Dean 
School of Education, University of Missouri; Kathryn 
Spangler, Clinton, Superintendent Henry County Schools ; 
Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis, Assistant Superintendent 
Public Instruction; Calla Varner, St. Joseph, Principal 
Central High School and Junior College. 
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John N. Crocker, Chairman, Sedalia; J. A. Robeson, 
Vice-Chairman, Longfellow School, Kansas City: C. E. 
Burton, Greenville; Bert Cooper, Maryville: Byron 
Cosby, Kirksville; G. M. Cozean, Fredericktown; Roscoe 
V. Cramer, Columbia; Isidor Loeb, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg; Harry 
Moore, Mt. Vernon; J. S. Nants, Board of Education, 
St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Columbia; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; H. P. Study, Springfield; Anna L. Swartz, 
Edina; Grace Toomey, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; Anne R. 
Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Myrtle Anne 
Williams, Doniphan. 
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Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville; Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Columbia; C. A. Greene, St. Joseph. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 
Louis ; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 


field. 
Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1929: Chas. A. 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Genevieve Turk, Ex- 
Officio, Kansas City; B. B. Ihrig, La Monte, 1927; 


L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1929; R. H. 
Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry Smith, Fayette, 1927; 
Grace Mulholland, 5812 Ridge Avenue, St. Louis; Geo. 
W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, O. L. Pierce, Hannibal, 1928; Second, Edith 
Marston, Brunswick, 1929; Third, Mrs. Allie S. Wilson, 
Princeton, 1928; Fourth, L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 
1928; Fifth, Nell E. Lain, 4518 Montgall, Kansas City, 
1929; Sixth, Fred B. House, Warrensburg, 1928; Seventh, 
H. U. Hunt, Sedalia, 1929; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon- 
ville, 1929; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1928; 
Tenth, A. H. Huntington, Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis, 1928; Eleventh, Robert St. Clair, Benton School, 
St. Louis, 1929; Twelfth, L. W. Rader, 911 Locust, St. 
Louis, 1929; Thirteenth, G. E. Collins, Desloge, 1929; 
Fourteenth, John Cantlon, Poplar Bluff, 1929; Fifteenth, 
C. E. Evans, Monett, 1928; Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steel- 
ville, 1928. 

Ex-Officio, President Eugene Fair, Kirksville; 
Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


State 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High Schooi 


Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High School, 
Sc. Louis; J. R. Scarborough, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphrey 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocker, 
Sedalia ; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, 
Cape Girardeau; C. H. MeClure, Warrensburg. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


J. S. Nants, Chairman, Board of Education, St. Louis; 
Anna Baker, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Edith 
Gallagher, MeKinley School, St. Joseph; Isidor Loeb, 
Washington University, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Co- 
lumbia; Grace Toomey, Central Junior High School. 
Kansas City. 
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OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
by 
REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 
and 


JULIETTE FRANTZ, M.A. 







Adapted to Seventh Year of New Missouri Course of Study. 


“The authors have properly blended the Social, Econom- 
ic, and Political phases of history in language that is simple, 
direct, and living.” 


Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and 
shows what America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d 8t., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Catalog Salesmanship 












Through the 

G. Ci Service without annoyance. We issue seven differ- 
em City & - ; 

B in ent catalogs. Tell us which you have, we will send 
usIness the ones you need. Get an appropriation for a 

College 






Spring Order, let us fill it. Our salesmen will call 
for fall requirements before the close of school in 
larger towns, Catalogs serve best. NOW. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
Dependable for over a Quarter Century 
922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


LL 
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Quincy, IIL. Est. 1870 
America’s Greatest Commercial Schoo! 


Let us prepare you for a good posi- 
tion in business, civil service or com- 
mercial teaching. _Now is the time t 
start. e deman tes in- 










































2 THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, sells all grade library books 
listed in the Course of Study for Elementary 
School Libraries and is the official depository 
for such books. Be sure to order from E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Mo. FREE order blanks 
listing over 1200 books sent on request. See 
Course of Study for Elementary Schools for 
books required. 
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TESTIMONY OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 





“Recent order received 
in full. I wish to con 
gratulate you on you 
quick response to my order 
That was the quickest 
service I have ever gotten 
Stella Ford, from any book dealer.” 


Odessa, Missouri. Ahledia M. Gunner, 
Doe Run, Missouri. 


“I wish to thank you for 
the quick order I received 
and to say that I received 
books in perfect shape.” 








Order Today From 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Thank you in advance 
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installation— Phillips Hall, 
University of North Care- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
4,983 square feet of Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboardinstalled 
for a lifetime of service. 
Atwood Nash, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., Arghitects. 


Weber Co 
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Another Sterling 2. = 
WAL 


Your first cost is practically your /ast cost. 


Sterling is going forward with startling 
strides. Everywhere—every day more 
and more Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
is installed. In better schools—through- 
out 39 states and Canada— hundreds of 
thousands of feet of Sterling is giving 
sterling performance, year in and year out. 


Guaranteed for the life of the building— 
with the reputation and good will of a 46 
year old institution squarely behind that 
guarantee. A permanent investment that 
has proved its worth time and again to 
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school boards—Sterling’s first cost is 
practically your /ast cost. 


Black —and black all through. A finer 
writing surface, and a body that seasons 
and improves with age. Warp and buckle 
proof—strictly fireproof. 


Leading architects and contractors spec- 
ify Sterling. School boards protect them- 
selves—and their budgets by insisting 
upon Sterling. If you don’t know all 
about this nationally accepted Black- 
board, you should get the facts now. Use 
the coupon below. 





Portuese: Please send me 


everywhere. 








WEBER COSTELLO CO., Dept. SS1, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Free of all charge detailed ioformation oo Sterling 
ifelong Blackboard and why it is being iwstalied in the new and better schools 
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HINGTON 
NIVERSITY 


SAINT Louis 
SUMMER SESSION, 1928 


June 15th to July 27th 


GRADUATE COURSES UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Also Courses In 


Social Work Engineering Art 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of the 
Summer Session, Room 206 Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 





Music 
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SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE 


BOLIVAR, MO. 
N ACCREDITED co-educational Junior College of fine traditions and high ideals with fifty years 
of successful experience. Attractive new buildings, modern eauipment, dormitories for both men 
and women. Gymnasium. Standard Swimming Pool. All Athletics. 


ITERARY, Scientific and Educational courses. Pre Medical—Pre Engineering—Pre Law. Special 
courses in Music, Art, Expression and Commerce. Our Conservatory offers exceptional advantages 
to those interested in Music. 

A college small enough to develop individuality and large enough for inspiration. 

Second Semester begins January 17, 1928. A fine time to enter. 








































| information 


address: 


. SOUTHWEST 
BAPTIST 
COLLEGE 


Bolivar, Mo. 





Auditorium & Gymnasium Building 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


An Encyclopedia for Elementary 


2 fp 


4. 


TEN VOLUMES 


NEARLY 7,000 PAGES 


and High Schools 


The highest rating has been given THE WORLD BOOK by the following 
competent authorities: 


The only double-starred encyclopaedia listed in the H. W. Wilson Catalog. 

Listed as one of the essentials for the nucleus of a High School Library by a joint committee of 
the National Education Association and American Library Association. 

The only encyclopedia suitable for elementary schools listed by the National Education Association 
Committee in their “Graded List of Books for Children.” 

The only encyclopedic reference listed and recommended by nationally recognized authorities for 
both Elementary and High School use. 


“So far as my experience goes THE WORLD BOOK is the most valuable reference book on the market 
for the school library.”—E. George Payne in Journal of N. E. A. 


New 1927 Edition now ready for delivery 
ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Information, INSPIRATION, PARTICIPATION 





These are the essential features of citizenship teaching. In the new 


book by Edmonson and Dondineau, 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS, 


the pupils participate in the solution of citizenship problems just as 
they will later in adult life. The problems involve many phases of 
community life. The training received is the soundest since children 
“learn to do by doing.” 


You should know this book. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




















PROGRESSIVE PRACTICE MATERIALS 


“Satisfactory from Every Standpotnt’”—say Educators 
IN ARITHMETIC—tThe Lennes Test and Practice Sheets. 


“The Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic” for Grades 2—8 insure “think- 
ing before figuring.” Progressive practice material, standard tests and problem ma- 
terial are combined to make the most helpful material in Arithmetic published. ‘There 
are full year and half year tablets with Score Cards for each grade. 


IN READING—The Study-Period Projects by Elda L. Merton. 

“The Study-Period Projects provide Seat Work for Grades One, Two and Three 
which supplements the regular recitation in reading. The Study-Period Projects de- 
velop vocabulary, silent reading power, ability to think—and they suit every grade 
of ability. 


IN LANGUAGE—Corrective Exercises for Language Errors by C. H. Matravers. 


“The Corrective Exercises for Language Errors” provide systematic tests and 
remedial! drills for the correction of the most common language errors made by pupils of 
the upper grades and Junior High School. They provide for individual advancement 
as well as insuring economy of time and labor on the part of teachers and pupils. This 
material may be used by several grades in one building at a very small cost. 





Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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| What are your aims in teaching reading? 
© of good literature, the formation of the reading habit, and the creation of a 


taste for the best? 


Have you at hand readers that will help you accomplish your purposes through 
¢ selections of the best literature—many of them from the pens of modern 


authors? 





carries tables of contents and typical pages of material. 


GINN AND CoMPANY, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Our new circular No. 564 on 


THE FIELD READERS 


It will be sent to you on request. 






Do you believe in the introduction 


















































RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPIL’S READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is profusely illustrated and attractively 
and durably bound in cloth. 


GRADES 1 and 2 Just Stories, Klingen- 


Brownie Primer, Banta GREE. 0005000000080 
009bndenceteqcesened $0.48 Little People of the 
Busy Little Brownies, Snow, Muller ..... 
SED exsenecetence 48 Little White Chief, 
Children of Mother PEE. wseseussecese 
\| 4 Goose, Cowles ..... 48 Really Truly Fairy 
Cotton-Tail Primer, Tales, Benson ..... 
iP erperrrrr ee 46 Little People of Japan 
Cotton-Tail First Reader, Smith ............ -46 GE £c0sc ened bhoesnesensnnneeserdsed 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith ............ 46 Robinson Crusoe Reader, Cowles 43 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta .......... -48 Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith .48 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith ............ 48 GRADES 
Hawkeye and Hiawatha, Smith ........... 48 Great American Industries Series 
Household Stories, Klingensmith .......... 48 Vol. 1 Minerals—Rocheleau 54 
Ey GOOG, BEN ciccccuccceecoeccee 48 Vol. 2 Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... .54 
Three Little Cotton-Tails, Smith ........... 48 Vol. 3 Manufactures—Rocheleau 54 
Two Little Indians, Maguire .............- 43 Vol. 4 Transportation—Rocheleau 54 
GRADES 8 and 4 Vol. 5 Farm Animals and Farm Crops—Nida .54 
Among the Giants, Neher ..............-.:. 43 Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osman 54 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta ........ 48 Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey .... .54 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith .............. 46 Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey .. .54 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson ........ 48 Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey .... .54 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago, Cowles .......... .48 Little Journeys Series 
Favorite Tales for Story Telling, Cowles .. .48 France and Switzerland, George 54 
Indian Nature Myths, Cowles .............. 48 Hawaii and the Philippines, George 54 
Mexico and Central America, George 54 





Order These Books From 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 

















STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Columbia, Missouri 


Member 


Tue Nortru Centrat AssociaTION OF 
CoLLeGes AND SEcoNDARY ScHOOLS 


Offers college training under influences 
conducive to the maximum development 
of character and personality. Courses 
in all academic subjects; Conservatory 
of Music; Departments of Art, Dra- 
matic Art, Home Economics, Physical 
Education, Teacher Training, Pre- 
Journalism, Religious Education, and 
Secretarial Training. 


For publications address 
President James M. Wood 
Columbia, Missouri. 

















Standard Text-books 
Published ,by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons— 


For Elementary Schools 


DENNEY AND SKINNER: “OUR ENGLISH” 
for grades 3 to 8 inclusive available in both 
a three and a six-book edition. 


MANLY, GRISWOLD, RICKERT, AND LEU- 
BRIE: “GOOD READING’’—Primer to 4th 
Reader ready now. 5th and 6th Readers soon 
to be published. 


HILL AND LYMAN: “READING AND LIV- 
ING’’—Books I and II for the 7th and 8th 
grades. 


GORDY HISTORIES: 
“LEADERS IN MAKING AMERICA” 
“AMERICAN BEGINNINGS IN EUROPE” 
“HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES” 


For Junior High Schools 


DENNEY AND SKINNER: “OUR ENGLISH” 
—Junior High School Series—three volumes 
for the 7th, 8th, and 9th Years. 


LYMAN AND HILL: “LITERATURE AND 
LIVING”’’—Three-Book Series for the 7th, 
8th, and 9th Years. 


ROTHROCK: “ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA” 
PENICK AND PROCTOR: “FIRST YEAR 
LATIN” 


For High Schools 
LAW: “ENGLISH FOR IMMEDIATE USE” 


MIKELS: “SHORT STORIES FOR ENGLISH 
COURSES” 


MIKELS AND SHOUP: “POETRY OF TO- 
DAY” 


ROTHROCK: “ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA” 


PENICK AND PROCTOR: “FIRST YEAR 
LATIN” 


PENICK AND PROCTOR: “SECOND YEAR 
LATIN” 


SCRIBNER’S DIRECT METHOD FRENCH 
SERIES—(Beginners Books, Reader, and 
Classics) 


SCRIBNER’S DIRECT METHOD SPANISH 


SERIES—(Beginners Books, Reader, and 
Classics) 


Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 E. 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS 


READING CIRCLE BOARD 


Publications of Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Please write company for catalog) 


CLASS 1 and 2 
CHEERFUL CHILDREN, Cooke ........... $ .64 
Tue TEENIE WEENIES, Donahey-Baker . .64 
TEENIE WEENIE LAND, Donahey-Baker . .64 


CLASS 3 and 4 


ANIMAL LAND CHILDREN, Flora ....... 64 
A CHILp’s RosBinsoN Crusogz, Nida .... .60 
FATHER THRIFT AND HIs ANIMAL 
Ppememne, Giada sc vs occ ccccescs 64 
Nixie BUNNY IN FARAWAY-LANDS, 
Sr er 64 


Nix1E BUNNY IN Ho.ipaAy-Lanp, Sindelar .64 
Nixl1E BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND, 

ED Sis nice adaneda@ewandre acne 64 
NIXIE BUNNY IN WoRKADAY-LAND, 


EE Re tere ee ee 64 
TANGLEWoop ANIMALS, THE, Flora .... .64 
Two INDIAN CHILDREN OF LonG AGo, 

ee Pern ee eee 64 


CLASS 7 and 8 
LIGHT BEARERS: STORIES OF OLD GREECE, 
WS NO oSic Ibe oa usaseca aes iu 74 
Order these books from 
E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 














Geography for the 
Elementary School 


The Ridgley Geographies for the Elementary 
School, more than any other books, vitalize the 
study of geography, and make the work interest- 
ing and attractive to the pupils. 

The development of the work in these books gives 
each pupil the opportunity of doing each specific 
study in his own individual way. 


Revised Books. 


These books have recently been revised, the ma- 
terial in them brought up to date and the studies 
made more attractive and helpful. Never was the 
study of geography made so definite, systematic 
and comprehensive as in these books and in their 
new form they are better than ever. These books 
are: 


Meme GeemtO once cccccccccccceses 60c 

Studies in World Geography ......... 60c 

Studies in the Geography of North 
DI dcsciccteaheeennecaanedated 50c 


Studies in the Geography of South 
America, Europe & Asia 
Studies in Africa, Australia and Ad- 
vanced World Geography .......... 60c 
Send for catalogue and information about these 
books and our other geographical publications. 
Visit our exhibit at the N. E. A. in Boston in 
February. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
Normal, Illinois 


——<—$——— 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


PRESIDENT FAIR’S NEW YEAR MESSAGE 


Che New Year is upon us. Its untried 
paths stretch through three hundred sixty-five days of re- 
lentless times. The “moving finger” of 1927 saw the com- 
pletion of our association building, the initiation of a group 
insurance plan, a report by the Committee on Sources of 
Larger Revenue, outstanding in its nature, a program ar- 





ranged by Miss Turk, our retiring president, so varied, 
interesting and stimulating that we are all heartened as 





never before for the work of the new year. 


PRESIDENT EUGENE FAIR 


‘Che Anity and high purposes of our Association were never more marked 
than at the present time. Our membership has an accumulation of facts and inter- 
pretations of the same which are forceful and undeniable. They bear on the solution 
of pertinent education problems in Missouri. Scattered in every part of the state 
are members who have the will and the courage to set forth our program before 
all men. Our ever watchful secretary and editor of School and Community, our far 
seeing executive committee, the officers of the several departments are all ready to 
serve to the utmost during the year 1928. Thy .know, too, that there are behind 
them the thousands of members in all parts of the state. 


Working Cogether we constantly gain confidence. Without 
being egotistical, we know that the Association must accept the responsibility for lead- 
ing in solving the pressing education problems of Missouri. We deal with a con- 
servative people, but a people on the whole who believe in public education. It is 
our duty and pleasure to convince them that equal education opportunities must be 
given to the children of Missouri. 


Che “Moving finger writes” and may it write for every member of 
the. Association for 1928—“With a smile on your face, each day, you did something 
to forward the best interests of the youth of Missouri.” 

EUGENE FAIR 
Pres. M. S. T. A. 








ITH THE passing of Chancellor 
Herbert S. Hadley on December first 
has gone one of Missouri’s most 
inspiring characters. It was in the realm 
of character that Chancellor 

HERBERT Hadley’s greatness lay. He 
py ae exemplified with his life what 
‘ most of us are content merely 

to extol with our language. Courage, wis- 
dom, industry, honesty and charity were 
to him more than words, they were warp 
and woof of his thought, his labor, his life. 

He was a dreamer who worked that his 
dreams might be realized; a seer whose 
visions were goals. 

His courage was so dominant that it 
inspired courage in others; his wisdom so 
simple that his judgments became the 
convictions of his friends; his honesty so 
apparent that those who knew him never 
questioned his motives; his charity was of 
the practical kind that seasoned his judg- 
ments, inspired his courage, and was the 
mainspring of his actions. 

His body, seldom strong and often har- 
rassed by disease, made careful and ju- 
dicious industry essential. He did, in spite 
of ill health, a prodigious amount of work. 
As Counselor in charge of trial work in 
Kansas ,City, as Prosecuting Attorney of 
Jackson county, as Attorney General for 
the State, as Governor of Missouri, as 
teacher, as author, as Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University he succeeded. He was 
master of himself. Hadley as well as 
Henley, might have said out of his own 
soul 

‘‘In the fell clutch of cireumstance 

I have not winced or cried aloud; 

Against the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody but unbowed.”’ 

He was a real friend to education. 
Among his many official acts for the good 
of the State none pleased him more than 
his signing of bills looking toward the 
improvement of,the schools. Among these 
bills was the one giving to every county in 
the state a county school superintendent. 

He reversed the classical and deplor- 
able practice of using teaching as a step- 
ping stone to law and politics. Mr. Hadley 
used law and politics as stepping stones 
to the teaching profession. He came into 
educational work with a rich background 
of experience and after having reached 
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maturity in the world of practical affairs. 
Would that his example might forever ob- 
literate the too common belief that teach- 
ing is the employment par excellence for 
the immature and inexperienced. , 

What he did is after all inconsequential 
when compared with what he was. His 
character will stand long as an ideal to- 
ward which our faces should be turned. 


ARTH MUSIC”? is the title of a 
little book of exquisitely beautiful 
poems by Eleanor M. Denny, a 
teacher in the Central Junior High School 

of Kansas City. Dean 
Si aoa Walter Williams of the 
School of Journalism (Missouri Univer- 
sity) has written the ‘‘foreword.”’ 

**Earth Music’’ is a good name for the 
book because the dominating note is na- 
ture’s but one feels that heaven has 
touched the keys through a spirit who 
understands the infinite. In ‘‘Earth 
Music’’ lies, the,,.melody of birds and 
brooks ; the Beauty of winding woodland 
paths, of skies and stars. 

But it also contains the wailing wishes 
of the ‘‘tethered creature’’ reaching for 
that which lies beyond its arm, dirges of 
social injustice, paeons of thanksgiving, 
earols of nativity and numerous clever 
quatrains that thrill the soul. 

To those who have through encourage- 
ment, stimulation and co-operation, helped 
to get this volume of verses together (all 
gratefully thanked by Miss Denny in the 
preface) the poetry lovers are indebted. 
They have caused to be brought together 
a group of strikingly worthy poems. 

They have helped in bringing to our 
ears a ‘‘econcord of sweet sounds,’’ a 
symphony of sentiment, of which these 
strident times have not enough. 
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HEN WE REFLECT that approxi- 
mately one out of every ten of our 
population in the United States is a 
Negro and remember that in many sec- 
appear ae tions where the ratio - 
colored to white popula- 

TENTH MAN tion is much greater and 
in our own state where it is some- 
what less, this race is, through prejudice, 
ignorance, or wilfully un-social attitudes, 
often regarded with antagonism, the im- 
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portance of the Negro problem becomes 
apparent. 

Most of us have inherited our opinions 
on this problem whether those opinions 
be of the toplofty bad-tempered type or 
of the scarcely less reprehensible pater- 
nalistic variety. 

A sane interest demands unprejudiced 
thought and both require accurate knowl- 
edge. This issue of THE SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY earries two items that 
point toward constructive work along this 
line. One announces a prize essay con- 
test sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation. The essay subject is 
‘*America’s Tenth Man.’’ Work on this 
subject will have a tendency to make the 
student at least openminded to the big 
problem of interracial relations. The 
other item has to do with the organization 
of Parent-Teacher Associations and their 
affiliation with the State and National or- 
ganizations. What a race learns to do 
for itself is of supremely more importance 
and value than what may be done for it. 
The P.-T. A. offers an opportunity for the 
Negro parents and teachers to do ,some- 
thing for their own schools. 


UPERINTENDENT W. W. Griffith’s 
gift to the primary grades of the Fer- 
guson school as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of his late wife is more than a loving 
memorial to a life compan- 
=o ion; it is a tender tribute of 
appreciation to the spirit of 

A CHILD childhood. 

In the letter to the Board of Education 
in which Mr. Griffith makes the gift and 
the simple stipulations for establishing a 
Smile Day in the schools he says: 

‘“‘The smile of a child never de- 
ceives. , It is a voluntary expression 
of the soul, reflecting, as it were, the 
Deity that is in its little human 
nature. 

**Tn all human action there is noth- 
ing else so sweet, so beautiful, so lov- 
able as the smile of a child. It is 
the language of the soul. 

**‘T hope that through this donation 
‘‘Smile Day’’ may be the means of 
cultivating in children, during their 
impressionable period of life, this su- 
preme gift.’’ 


Mr. Griffith’s love for children, his ap- 
preciation of values, his devotion to their 
development, his fine sense of spiritual 
verities—all of which are glimpsed in this 
memorial gift and the purpose for which 
it is to be used furnish an illuminated ex- 
planation of his long period of service in 
the schools at Ferguson and of the com- 
munity’s appreciation of his work. 

A new school building recently opened 
in his district bears the name ‘‘W. W. 
Griffith School.’’ 


ERNARD DeVOTO, for five years 
English instructor in Northwestern 
University, author and writer of mag- 
azine articles is leaving the halls of learn- 
ing to devote his en- 
A VITUPERATIVE tire time to writing. 
VALEDICTORY In the January ‘‘ Harp- 
ers’’ he gives vent to 
a vituperative valedictory to pedagogy. 
His parting with pedagogs must be a 
‘‘sweet sorrow’’ to all concerned, if one 
may judge by the general tone of his male- 
dictions. 

Mr. DeVoto’s pet repugnance seems to 
be Professors of Education with special 
and aggravated aversions for Deans. 

He has in this farewell fusillade found 
use for all the malordorous gas bombs that 
his study of English and his practice in 
writing could furnish. Here are some of 
them. The list affords an interesting 
study in skunk secretions. 

Professors of Education are ‘‘brain- 
less,’’ ‘‘incompetent,’’ ‘‘imposters,’’ ‘‘con- 
jurors,’’ ‘‘charlatans,’’ ‘‘uneducated fa- 
naties,’’ ‘‘erazed enthusiasts,’’ ‘‘wilful 
charlatans.’’ 

Their science is ‘‘hideous jargon,’’ 
‘*idiotic,’’ ‘‘sorcery,’’ ‘‘mad voodoos of 
faith,’’ ‘‘pseudo scientific neologisms.”’ 

They are full of ‘‘spells and incanta- 
tions,’’ ‘‘aberrant instincts,’’ ‘‘madness,’’ 
‘*ineredible folly.’’ 

They are ‘‘accursed of God and damn- 
ed’’ and ‘‘should be run to earth and slain 
for the glory of God, the salvation of their 
souls and the security of the faith.’’ 

And these are they who are increasing 
their influence, dominating policies, even 
being elected presidents of universities. 
‘‘And that’’ asserts the redoubtable De- 
Voto ‘‘is what is wrong with the colleges.”’ 
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How willing he shakes the dust of their 
secretions from his feet. He loves the 
trade of pedagogy but the science, bah! 

‘*What will happen,’’ he wails ‘‘when 


all the great traditions have gone from us 
and Professors of Education have suc- 
ceeded them?’’ Evidently to avoid being 
present when this catastrophe comes Mr. 
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DeVoto vamooses. But as he clears the 
wall he shouts his formula for redemp- 
tion, our ‘‘great traditions’ may yet be 
saved—to save them ‘‘get rid of the fools, 
begin with the Professors of Edueation.’’ 

Good-bye, Barney, you and Upton Sin- 
clair together may be able to salvage 
something from our sinking civilization. 





MR. FORD CHANGES HIS MIND 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 


N THIS scientific age we are learning 

slowly not to guess at conclusions but 

to compare cause with effect and base 
our decisions upon positive values. One 
important and avowed purpose in the 
study of English, particularly in the field 
of literature is to develop a habit of read- 
ing and a taste for good reading. Some- 
times our methods would seem to indicate 
a belief that repetition alone will develop 
a habit. But one might burn his fingers 
frequently without developing that habit 
or one might take a dose of bitter medicine 
many times and find the last dose as hard 
to swallow as the first. Repetition minus 
pleasure will seldom establish a habit. 


It may seem a far ery to compare a les- 
son in English or history with a dose of 
medicine, and yet, if the old adage, ‘‘ac- 
tions speak louder than words’’ hold true 
there are cases in which the analogy is 
not strained. 


To offer only two examples, there are 
the pupils who sell all their books as soon 
as a course is completed, with no apparent 
desire ever to refer to them again. And 
there are the pupils who respond to the 
suggestion to read certain immortal class- 
ies with an expression of disgust and re- 
mark—‘‘ Aw, we read that in high school.’’ 


However much this passing generation 
may scold the oncoming generation, the 
ideals, habits and preferences of these 
young people were established out of the 
impressions received from the world as 
this passing generation presented it to 
them. If they do not love the books we 
would have them love it is because we 
have failed to make those books attractive 
in our presentation of them. 


*‘The Atlantic Monthly’’ for August, in 
an article entitled ‘‘Beauty, the New Busi- 





ness Tool,’’ quotes Mr. Ford as having said 
he would not give five cents for all the art 
the world had produced. And ‘‘The New 
Republic’’ in commenting on the state- 
ment remarked that one needed but a 
glance at the Ford car to believe the 
quotation correct. 

The article goes on to say that Mr. 
Ford’s car held the market until another 
better looking car was put out at an 
equally low price. The rest of the drama 
has only recently been enacted on the 
world’s stage. Mr. Ford has produced a 
new car, which rumor hath it, will again 
lead the market—and this time he has em- 
ployed expert designers to make an at- 
tractive car, good in its lines and propor- 
tions. 

Truly, beauty has power. 

Perhaps—yes, probably,—one reason 
why the pupils of some teachers never 
want to look in their books again, may be 
because these teachers, like Mr. Ford, may 
be boasting—as we have sometimes heard 
them do—that they ‘‘don’t know a thing 
about art,’’ and often in this case, too, a 
glance will prove it. 

Some one has defined art thus: ‘‘ Art is 
not something to be done, but is the best 
way of doing whatever needs to be done’’ 
and from this point of view it enters into 
every subject that is taught and makes the 
subject more or less attractive to the pupil 
as there is more or less of beauty in the 
method of presentation. 

As we write we are thinking of a class 
which became ‘‘just crazy about history’’ 
thru reading up historic backgrounds for 
a pictorial pageant which was being 
worked out in the art department. They 
had not realized there were such interest- 
ing things to be found in history books 
until they needed the information to suc- 























cessfully carry out a project in which they 
were greatly interested. We are think- 
ing of another class that ‘‘kept the path 
to the library hot’’ in their search for in- 
formation about various types of vehicles 
and watercraft because of a study of trans- 
portation in which each pupil or small 
group of pupils, was responsible for the 
presentation to the class of a report on the 
mechanism, historic place, and practical 
use of some one type accompanied by a 
model thereof, the assembled models when 
collected giving a graphic review of the 
evolution of transportation. 





We are thinking also of some delightful 
booklets which illustrated poems and 
stories read in class. Some of the illus- 
trations were freehand sketches in various 
media, pencil, crayon, ink. Some were 
produced by freehand cuttings. And some 
were printed pictures cut from discarded 
magazines and advertising material, but 
which required thought and discrimination 
in their selection and an understanding of 
the article to be illustrated in order to 
select appropriate pictures. 


First attempts in many cases were crude 
but seeing the tangible result helped to 
clarify ideas and the interaction between 
comprehension of the subject and its con- 
erete expression helped both ways. They 
understood the author’s meaning better 
thru the attempt to express it and the 
quality of expression improved as the 
ideas became more clear., We are think- 
ing too, of dramatic expression of both 
literary and historic themes in which art 
played a large part and in which the joy 
of creative expression had large freedom 
and stirred the emotions. It is told that 
in an eastern city where a children’s com- 
munity theatre was carried on a certain 
little girl of the slums played the part of 
the queen and lived her part so fully 
that in her daily life afterwards she felt 
the responsibility for living nobly as be- 
came a queen. 


These suggestions are not new. These 
methods are being used daily in good 
schools, especially in the lower grades. 
First graders read stories, tell stories and 
play stories as a matter of course. And 
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frequently convention speakers and edu- 
cational leaders tell the primary teachers 
that it is in the primary school that the 
best teaching is being done. 

“‘But it takes too much time’’ says 
someone. How shall we measure what is 
too much? Is it better to ‘‘cover’’ the en- 
tire course of study and come out loving 
nothing perhaps, hating much because 
little was comprehended, or to live and 
love a few things and feel an intimate 
companionship with a few outstanding 
characters and have the appetite whetted 
to a desire to know more that may be 
found only in precious books. From one 
point of view, the use of illustrative meth- 
ods may take more time than a more 
formal consideration of the subject, but 
from another viewpoint it will save time 
if interest is aroused to the point of send- 
ing pupils out after their own information, 
and stimulating reading for the pure en- 
joyment .of it. Whether the time ex- 
pended is too much or too little is to be 
measured by the interest generated and its 
lasting quality. And interest will be in 
direct ratio to the power of the method 
to take hold and make the study attractive 
as a thing of immediate importance and 
visible results. In selling lessons as well 
as automobiles beauty counts. 

In this it will help greatly if the teacher 
‘*knows art,’’ but if there is sympathy and 
even untrained love for things beautiful it 
will carry over and react in the pupil’s 
happy discoveries and in an increasing 
love of beauty in its many manifestations. 


The Beauty Lover’s Creed 


*“*T believe in Beauty as the manifesta- 
tion of triumphant life. I believe in look- 
ing for Beauty everywhere; watching for 
it, searching for it in the great and in the 
small, in the unusual and in the common- 
place things of this wonderful world. I 
believe in working for Beauty always; 
planning for it, trying for it in the making 
of all that has to be made and in the 
doing of all that has to be done. I believe 
in living the Beautiful life; a life in right 
relation to the lives of others and in har- 
mony with the eternally unfolding life 
of God.’’ —Henry Turner Bailey. 
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Does Environment Determine a Child’s Reading? 


by Rerenice Beggs 


Psychologists are still wrangling over the relative influence of heredity and environ- 


ment upon the character of an individual. 


[t is agreed that environment has a big role 


in the making of character. What then does environment have to do with a child’s 


reading since reading influences character? 


Numerous investigations have been made in recent years in the field of children’s 
readings both in the elementary schools and in the secondary schools and interesting 
lists compiled from such investigations. But how little has been found out as to why 


children read. 


The emphasis has been placed on the what. Does a child’s external 


surroundings have any bearing on why he reads as well as what he reads and how 
much he reads? Will we not admit that whether a child reads depends upon whether 
he is stimulated to read? What are these factors that stimulate reading? 

A recent survey was made by Miss Berenice Beggs of the department of Education 
of the Kirksville, Missouri, State Teachers College to determine just what part en- 
vircnment plays in children’s reading as to the amount of reading done and the nature 


of the reading. 


In March 1926 Miss Beggs sent out questionnaires to the eeacheve of grades seven, 
eight and nine in five towns in the Teachers College district. ‘These questionnaires were 
given to the boys and girls of those grades to fill out and much valuable information 
was gleaned from the returns which were forwarded for tabulation. Nine hundred 
questionnaires were sent out and eight hundred and sixty-six were returned. This 
survey then represented information concerning cnvironmental conditions in 866 homes 
in five towns in the middle west. [our of the towns had an average population of 
2500 and one town 14,000. What was found out about environmental influences in 
that section of Missouri might well fit other sections of the country at large. 


OW MANY parents as well as 
66 teachers of English have stopped 

to think of the subtle influences 
that determine whether a boy or girl will 
read widely or little? We are all crea- 
tures easily influenced by our surround- 
ings and what we are and shall become 
depends much on the stimuli either favor- 
able or unfavorable that rouses us to re- 
actions.”’ 

‘What does the occupation of the par- 
ents have to do with reading interest? 
Does the child from the home of the un- 
skilled laborer read as widely as his broth- 
er from the professional home? Does 
the boy whose father follows the occupa- 
tion of agriculture read less than the 
skilled laborer’s child provided both at- 
tend the same school and are within reach 
of a public library? 

Does the education of the mother and 
father have any bearing on a child’s 
reading interests? Do children whose 
parents have a college education really 
read more widely than other children? 
What does the size of the library in the 
home have to do as far as influencing 
wide reading on the part of the children? 

Are we justified in thinking that the 
child who comes from a home where a 
library of 500 books is found will be more 
widely read than the child from a home 
with a library of 50 books? We are in- 


clined to think that the former child will 
be more widely read, but what do facts 
show regarding the matter? 

What occupational group has the lar- 
gest size libraries? Are children from 
the home of the teachers and the preach- 
ers better read than children from the oth- 
er groups? Again one would be inclined 
to answer in the affirmative basing his 
judgment on conclusions such as this: 
Teachers and preachers have more lei- 
sure for reading, have themselves been 
stimulated to read widely through college 
training, possess libraries of fair size, 
therefore children from such homes will 
read much and that much will be worth 
while. But again let me say, what do 
the facts reveal? 

Educators are reaching the point where 
they are clamoring for objective measure- 
ments. They are less inclined to jump 
at conclusions today than formerly and 
actual facts at the present time throw a 
light upon many disputed points which 
here-to-fore have been accepted without 
investigation. 

Perhaps the following statements may 
enlighten us. When asked about the 
number of books read outside of school, 
75% of the children who read no books 
at all in six months time reported they 
came from homes where there were less 
than 100 books. 38% of the children who 
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read more than a book a week over a per- 
iod of six months came from homes where 
the libraries consisted of more than 100 
books. Children who read more than a 
book a week for as long a period as six 
months compared favorably with Dr. Ter- 
man’s gifted children in California. The 
fact that 38% of the high point readers 
came from homes where there were li- 
braries of 100 books or more indicates 
that the attitude toward reading in the 
home must in some degree influence read- 
ing, at this junior high school age. 

It would be interesting to know the 
number of books read by the children 
from the various occupational groups. 
Sufficient data was gathered to throw 
light on that point but the averages for 
the various groups have not all been 
worked out. However, the * children 
from the agricultural group read on an 
average 1.6 books a month. The chil- 
dren from the professional group aver- 
aged 2.1 books and teachers’ children 
averaged 2.4 books a month. 

After looking over the data concern- 
ing the aducation of the parents one 
wonders what relation the parent’s edu- 
cation has to the amount of reading done 
by children. Of the 866 families 11.3% 
of the fathers had some college education, 
28% had a high school education 60% 
had a grade school education. 9.7% of 
the mothers had some eollege education, 
37.5% of the mothers had a high school 
education and 52% had a grade educa- 
tion. Now the point is, do children who 
come from the homes where either par- 
ent has had some college education show 
any difference in the amount of reading 
in comparison to other children? 

We shall take the seventh grade and 
make a comparison because the seventh 
grade preved themselves to be the widest 
read grade of the three grades included 
in the survey. The average number of 
books read by both boys and girls in 
grade seven was 2.5 a month. The girls 
from this grade who came from the homes 
where either parent had some college edu- 
eation had an average of 31% books a 
month. While there is no startling dif- 
ference one is justified in saying that 
children who come from the homes where 
either parent has a college education 
read more. In the course of six months 
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the seventh grade girl from the home of 
college educated parents would have read 
six more books than her sister of the 
seventh grade as a group. 

The boys and girls from grades eight 
and nine read fewer books per month 
over a period of months for the grade as 
a whole as well as from the homes where 
the parents had some college training 
though those coming from the latter 
homes show a slight increase over the 
group at large. 25% of the high point 
readers, or children reading 36 books or 
more over a period of six months, came 
from homes where either or both par- 
ents had some college education. The 
parents who had attended college were 
scattered throughout the occupational 
group and in a number of cases were 
found in the agricultural group and 
skilled labor group, though in the main 
they were found in the professional 
group, so one could hardly conclude that 
the parents’ occupation is the main fac- 
tor in influencing a child’s reading in- 
terest. 

After looking over answers to the ques- 
tion on the questionnaire stated below 
one has other conclusions to arrive at. 
Iiow many of the books which yon read 
the last six months did you obtain from 
publie library, home library, school li- 
brary, outside source? The majority of 
children reported that the books which 
they listed as read came from the public 
library. That being true, the fact that a 
child comes from a home where there is 
a large library does not mean especially 
that the home library contains books that 
he reads. The point is that homes with 
libraries usually imply encouragement 
for reading by the very attitude of the 
parents. 

The fact that our environment is not a 
fixed thing beyond control and is ever 
ehanging is an encouraging feature in 
our very existence. When one knows the 
factors that exist which make for better- 
ment certainly making effort to produce 
such factors in the lives of children of 
the impressionable age is worthy of at- 
tempting. After all, books on the library 
shelf do not mean anything in one’s life 
but the attitude one is encouraged to de- 
velop toward those books does mean 
much. Having a college educated par- 
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ent does not mean that one will read wide- 
ly of the best literature but it does mean 
that all parents may well be stimulated 


to do those things for their own children 
that the college-trained parent does for 
his child to enrich its environment. Be- 
cause one is engaged in the occupation 
of a day laborer is little excuse for set- 
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tling down and saying, ‘‘Yes, Brown 
ought to do more for his boy.’’ 

Right attitude does not require money 
to cultivate. Encouragement for the best 
for one’s child means having a vision 
for that child and teachers as well as 
parents need to be reminded of the 
dynamic influence of worthwhile reading 
on a child’s future character. 


VALUE OF THE COUNTY HEALTH UNIT 


By Leslie G. Somerville 


NE OF the numerous activities of Noda- 

way County is the establishment of a 

County Health Department. The work was 
started in February, 1922, when Dr. Parron of 
the State Health Department came to present 
the matter to our county court. At that time 
we were spending nearly ten thousand dollars 
annually for the services of a county physician, 
but under the new plan we have a full time di- 
rector and at least one nurse who give their en- 
tire time to health work. Under this new ar- 
rangement the county would pay five thousand 
dollars while the participating agencies paid 
only $2400 per year of the total expense and at 
the present time the county is drawing $2,000 
per year of this expense a saving to the county 
or initial cost of such services is still expe- 
rienced. 

Through this cooperative plan adequate 
health work is realized in the schools. Health 
as a rule is a purchaseable commodity, the 
price of which is education. 


The table on the opposite page shows there 
has been a decrease in enrollment in Nodaway 
County schools since 1922, when compared to 
the five year period immediately preceding that 
date. This decrease amounts to 2010 pupils 
enrolled for the past five years. On the other 
hand the total days attendance has increased 
426.372 days in the same period. Using the 
1926 enrollment of Nodaway County (7211) 
there has been an average increase of twelve 
days per child per year. According to the 
latest investigations, each day of school is 
worth about ten dollars, therefore, each child 
has an increase of $120 in his school experience 
or $600 for the five year period. 


According to statistics it costs about sixty 
dollars per year to keep a child in school. 
Using 426,372 days as a basis and a 160 day 
term of school, 533 years of schooling has 
been added annually to that of the past. This 
then amounts to $31,980 or for the five years 
$150,900. 


Again, the school funds are apportioned on 
the basis of days attended. The average ratio 
for apportioning state school money during this 
period was .014011203. This multiplied by 


426,372 gives $5,973.98, the amount of addi- 
tional state money Nodaway County has re- 
ceived at this time or on the average $1194.79 
more money has been apportioned annually 
than before this time. 





There are three major factors which con- 
tribute to increase attendance in school. 

1. Active efficient county supervision. 

2. Enforcement of compulsory attendance 

law. 

8. Better health conditions. 

To further determine the influence of the 
health unit I have selected six other counties 
for comparison to Nodaway County. These 
counties have been selected from the same 
Teacher College district. All are nearly strictly 
rural and nearly parallel each other in the 
various county activities. Applying these 
factors to the counties compared with Noda- 
way it is found that each county has expe- 
rienced the services of an active efficient 
county superintendent during this period, who 
has given careful attention to her pupils and 
has succeeded in stimulating the teacher to bet- 
ter work thereby, developing a greater interset 
for school among children and parents. 

In the second place the same condition for 
carrying out the provisions of the compulsory 
attendance law was in effect in each of these 
counties contributing its share in increasing 
school attendance. 

In the third place Nodaway County has ex- 
perienced greater gain in total days attend- 
ance and a greater loss in total enrollment for 
the period considered than any of the other 
counties. The other counties have never had 
an organized health unit and since Nodaway 
County has, it seems only reasonable to credit 
our health activities as the contributing factor 
to this increase in attendance. 

The cost of adequate health work is paid 
for many times over, in the resulting savings 
of society. But saving in dollars and cents is 
only a small part of the good resulting from 
the health program. Society is directly bene- 
fited by the prevention of disease which has 
saved the child from loss of time in school 
and protected the parent from financial and 
mental embarrassment. Better habits of liv- 
ing are also a result of this extensive health 
program. Finally, freedom from disease, bet- 
ter habits of living will encourage us, increase 
happiness. Thus from the facts which I have 
set out in this discussion I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the county health organization is 
one to be desired by each and every county 
and will no doubt, be established in the very 
near future in the places which do not at this 
time have it. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS 





Experience and Environment Chief Causes of Bad Conditions. 


conditions of rural schools; other volumes 

can be written, and will be before these 

schools will in any way compare favorably with 
the city schools. 

The one room rural school is usually of the 


‘Seen HAVE BEEN written about the 


lowest type. Here where the best type of 
teacher is most needed, the poorest is usually 
found. Here the poorest buildings exist, the 
poorest equipment, the most unsanitary condi- 
tions; and the least attention is given by the 
people to the schools. 

The buildings are usually old weatherbeaten, 
wooden affairs, which have never been taken 
care of. When built little attention was paid 
to comfort, convenience, or sanitation. They 
were built to “keep” school in, and that was 
about the limit of consideration; but it is 
about the maximum so far as much of the 
teaching is concerned. 

The equipment found is usually of the poor- 
est kind—seats too high or too low, and un- 
adjustable; blackboards painted on the walls 
with large cracks between the boards; stoves 
of the king heater, or old box, type sitting in 
the middle of the room; libraries consisting 
of a few old books donated by someone who 
no longer had any use for them, or selected 
by some unskilled teacher or board member. 

The floors are usually full of cracks in which 
vermin and dust collect. They are often un- 
oiled, which permits the dust to float about 
the room to be breathed by the children. Little 
attention has been paid to lighting, and the 
light usually comes in from both sides of the 
room, making a criss-cross before the children’s 
eyes. The common drinking cup and bucket 
are often in existence, and many open-topped 
wells, poorly located, are to be found. The 
outhouses are usually shacks without sanitary 
conveniences. They are excellent breeding- 
places for all kinds of vermin. Playground 
equipment is usually lacking. Facilities for 
getting to school are always bad for some part 
of the district. The children have to walk long 
distances, and when the weather is bad and 
the roads are muddy, it is almost impossible 
for many of them to get to school. 

The teacher is usually inexperienced, and is 
often a boy or girl teaching to get a little 
experience or using the rural school as a 
stepping stone to some better position. Many 
times one of the neighbors is employed, re- 
gardless of his qualifications, just because he 
is a home person. Sometimes a farmer or a 


farmer’s wife is employed, and the teacher tries 
to make a business of both farming and teach- 
ing, forgetting that each is a full time business 
in itself. Occasionally a man or woman is hired 
who boasts of having taught school “forty” 
years, and they have usually held about that 
many different positions. At any rate whoever 
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the teacher is, in the majority of cases he is 
poorly prepared to teach in any position, much 
less in the complicated rural schools. This 
type is frequently like the teacher who was 
heard to say, “I have hard enough time keep- 
ing the children still, let alone ‘learning’ them 
anything.” 

The above statements are not exaggerations; 
they are facts, and enumerate only a few of the 
deplorable conditions that exist in the rural 
schools. Not in all of them, but in the most 
of them and to a certain extent in all. 

Economic reasons are usually assigned for 
this backwardness, but the cause goes farther 
back than that. It is usually due to ancestor 
education and environment. It is not that the 
rural people have mediocre minds, or that they 
do not have as high a degree of intelligence 
as city people. It is a matter of environment 
and education. The ancestors of most rural 
people were rural too, and did not have the 
advantages of a fair education. Not having 
been educated to the value of an education, 
they neglected their children’s education also, 
and so the process has gone on. This is the 
principal reason for rural schools being as they 
are. Many farmers do not realize the wide 
differences in a well prepared teacher and a 
poorly prepared one. Desiring to keep his 
taxes down he favors the cheapest teacher to 
the neglect of his children. It is the same with 
voting improvements. It is an economic reason 
so far as the farmer himself is concerned, but 
the thing back of it all is his environment. He 
does not let taxes stand in his way when he 
sees the value of an education clearly. 

Under our system of unequal educational ad- 
vantages, and the meager chance given children 
in the rural schools, many boys and girls who 
are really capable of doing something worth- 
while and of accomplishing something in life 
are denied the privilege. It is as Thomas 
Grey said in his immortal poem: 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Although the rural conditions are deplorable, 
great strides have been made in many places 
toward bettering them. Better roads, more 
sanitary buildings, better equipment, consoli- 
dated schools, and rural high schools are com- 
bining to afford better opportunity for rural 
education, while state aid and the employment 
of better prepared teachers are helping to 
equalize the educational advantages and to 
afford a better quality of instruction. One of 
the greatest steps in this direction is the pay- 
ing of better salaries to teachers and the rais- 
ing of their requirements. Rural people are 
not impenetrable; and when shown in the right 
way what should be done, they do it with a 
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good will. This is where the strong teachers 
figure. They are leaders; and wherever they 
go, conditions are made better. The quickest 
way, however, to better rural conditions is for 
the state to take charge of the education of its 


citizens and equalize educational opportunities. 
Once a generation of rural children can be 
properly educated, the difficulty of providing 
good rural schools with good rural teachers will 
be overcome. 


A REALLY GREAT PROGRAM 
Administrators Meet Jan. 3lst to Feb. 4th. 


RESIDENT ROSCOE V. CRAMER of 

the Missouri Administrative Associa- 

tion wishes to be quoted as saying that 
the program of the next meeting promises 
to surpass all previous records of this or- 
ganization. The County Superintendents 
will begin their meeting Tuesday evening, 
January 31 with addresses by the Honor- 
able Charles A. Lee and Professor Orville 
G. Brim of the Ohio State University. 
They will continue their meetings during 
the remainder of the week with President 
George A. Selke of the St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota State Teachers College, and County 
Superintendent DeWitt T. Henderson of 
Little Rock, Arkansas as special speakers. 

On Wednesday evening Strickland Gilli- 
lan, one of the outstanding humorists in 
the United States will give his lecture on 
‘‘North of the Ears.’’ Musical numbers 
will be provided to go ,with this lecture 
and a special invitation has been issued to 
all administrators to be present on this 
evening. The special speakers for the 
City Superintendents include Dr. John 
Rufi, Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, Lansing, 
Michigan; Dr. Tom Alexander, Professor 
of School Supervision, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; William A. McAn- 
drew, formerly assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of New York City and later 
of Chicago fame; and President Ernest 
C. Brooks of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. President 
Brooks was formerly State Superintendent 
of Public Schools in North Carolina and 
was one of the leaders who helped put 
through an advanced state educational 
program. 

The session on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday morning will be for both the 
City and County Superintendents. Invi- 
tations have been extended to all,teach- 
ers college and college instructors in Mis- 
souri to attend the meeting. 


Mr. Cramer avers that the banquet pro- 
gram for Friday night will be a ‘‘knock- 
out.’’ Bill Gore of Webster Groves has 
promised to lead the singing which guar- 
antees the musical part of the evening. 

Saturday morning at eleven o’clock the 
meeting will come to a close with a dedi- 
cation of the new Missouri State Teachers 
Association headquarters building. The 
teachers of Missouri led the entire coun- 
try in providing the first building con- 
structed specifically for the purpose of a 
headquarters building. Officials of the 
State Teachers Association have provided 
a program for this dedication. 


PROGRAM 


Place: Auditorium, Jesse Hall. 
8:00 P. M. Tuesday Evening, January 31. 
Presiding at County Superintendent’s Session 
—Honorable Chas. A. Lee, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
8:00 


1. Music 

2. Purposes of the Joint Administrative Meet- 
ing—Honorable Chas. A. Lee, State Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

3. Education of the Rural Child—Orville G. 
Brim, Professor of Elementary Education, 
Ohio State University. 

Wednesday, February 1 

Place: Auditorium, Jesse Hall. 

9:00 A. M. 


ee 


1. Music 
The general problem of the day will be how to 
improve instruction in the rural schools. 
9:15 
2. Improvement of Instruction in the Elemen- 
tary Schools—Orville G. Brim, Ohio State 
University, 
Round Table conducted by Dr. Brim. 
10:25 


3. A County Supervisory Plan—DeWitt T. Hen- 
derson, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Pulaski County, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Round Table conducted by Superintendent 
Henderson. 
11:30 


4. How the August Plan Meeting can contribute 
to a County Supervisory Program—Miss 
Cora E. Morris, Rural Supervisor, State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 
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Wednesday, February 1 
Place: Auditorium, Jesse Hall. 
2:00 p. m. 
2:15 
2. A County Testing Program—DeWitt T. Hen- 
derson, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 
General Discussion. 
3:15 
3. How to Improve Instruction in the Rural 
School—Dr. C. A. Phillips, Professor of 
Education, University of Missouri. 
General Discussion. 
4:15 
4, How I have Planned and Organized to Super- 
vise the Instruction of my Teachers—J. H. 
Brand—County Superintendent of Schools, 
Crawford County, Steelville, Missouri. 
4:30 
5. How I have Planned and Organized to Super- 
vise the Instruction of my Teachers—Miss 
Irene O’Brien, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Davies County, Gallatin, Missouri. 


Wednesday Evening, February 1 
Auditorium, Jesse Hall, University of Missouri 
:00 


It is hoped that the city superintendents and 
high school principals will arrive in time to 
enjoy with the county superintendents this 
entertainment number. 

Music: University of Missouri Musical Organi- 
zation. 

Lecture: “North of the Ears”— 

Strickland Gillilan, one of the most famous 
humorous lecturers in America. 
Thursday Morning, February 2 

General Session for city superintendents, coun- 
ty superintendents, and high school prin- 
cipals. 

Place: Auditorium, Jesse Hall. 

9:00 

1. Music: Students of School of Fine Arts, 
University of Missouri. 

The problem of this session will be the Public 
Relations of the School Administrator. 
9:15 
2. Keeping Civic Organizations in Touch with 
the Schools—L. B. Hawthorne, Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Mexico, Missouri. 


9: 

3. Methods that I have used to Inform the 
Public of their, Schools—N. E. Viles, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Neosho, Missouri. 

9:55 

4. The Superintendent and His Public—Wm. C. 
McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Round Table on the Public Relations of the 
School Administrator conducted by Super- 
intendent McAndrew. 

Thursday Afternoon, February 2 

Departmental Session of the County Superin- 
tendents in the Physics Building Lecture 
Room. 

2:00 

The Organization and Administration of the 
Rural School is the problem of the after- 
noon. 


2:15 
1. Making Consolidation Work in Practice— 
DeWitt T. Henderson, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pulaski County, Ark- 
ansas. 
3:30 

2. Latent Possibilities of the One Room School 
—George T. Selke, President of Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

General Discussion. 

Departmental Session of the City Superintend- 

ents, Auditorium, Jesse Hall. 
2:00 

1. Music: Christian College. 

The problem for the afternoon discussion is 
the Business Administration of a School 
System. 

2:10 

. Purchasing and Handling of School Supplies 
—John L. Bracken, Superintendent of 
Schools, Clayton, Missouri, and W. M. 
Westbrook, Superintendent of Schools, 
Marshall, Missouri. 

2:40 

3. Handling Free Text-books—L. E. Zeigler, 
Superintendent of Schools, Maryville, Mis- 
souri. 
and J. A. Koontz, Superintendent of 
Schools, Joplin, Missouri. 

3:10 


bo 


4. Insuring School Buildings—C. A. Greene, 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri and A. M. Fourt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Vandalia, Missouri. 


5 Handling Finances of School Organizations 
(Internal Accounting) Heber U. Hunt, 
Superintendent of Schools, Sedalia, Mis- 
souri and J. A. Whiteford, Supterintendent 
of Schools, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


4:10 
6. The Problem of Clerical Help—William 
Zeigel. 
4:30 


. Superintendent as a Business Manager, Wm. 
C. McAndrew,. Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thursday Evening, February 2 

General Session for City Superintendents, 
County Superintendents, and High School 
Principals. 

Place: Auditorium, Jesse Hall. 

7:45 

1. Music: University Women’s Glee Club, Gene- 
vieve Youngs, Director. 

2. The Price of Ignorance—George T. Selke, 
President of Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

3. The Man With the Folded Arms—Wm. C. 
McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Friday Morning, February 3 

Session for City Superintendents, 


=~] 


General 


County Superintendents and High School 
Principals. 
Place: Auditorium, Jesse Hall. 
9:00 
1. Music: University Men’s Glee Club, Herbert 
Wall, Director. 




















cial Program for Public Education in Mis- 

souri. 

9:15 

2. Address, Honorable Chas. A. Lee, State Su- 

perintendent of Public Schools, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 
10:15 

3. Building a State System of Schorls—Dr. E. 
C. Brooks, President of North Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Former State Superintendent of Schools of 
North Carolina. 

11:15 

4. Proposed Research Program of Missouri 
State Teachers Association Committee on 
Sources of Larger Revenue, Chairman, 
Byron Cosby, Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

General Discussion of proposed program of 
Research. 

Friday Afternoon, February 3 

Departmental Session of the County Superin- 
tendents in Physics Building Lecture Room. 

2:00 
2:15 

2. Determination of a County School Program 
—Geo. T. Selke, President, Teachers Col- 
elege, St. Cloud, Minn. 

3:15 

3. Training Teachers for Rural Schools—O. G. 
Sanford, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 

4. General Discussion for one hour led by L. G. 
Somérville, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Nodaway County. 

W. F. Hupe, Co. Supt. of Schools, Mont- 
_gomery County. 

L. H. Coward, Co. Supt. of Schools, Greene 
County. 

Miss Vera Abbott, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Perry County. 

Miss Blanche Baker, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Grundy County. 

Departmental Session of the City Superintend- 
ents and High School Principals in Audi- 
torium, Jesse Hall. 

2:00 

Music: Stephens College. 

The problem of School Supervision. 
2:15 

1. Supervision and Administration of the 

smaller High School—John Rufi, Head of 

the Department of Education, Michigan 

State College, East Lansing. 
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The Problem of the Morning is a State Finan- 
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3:00 

2. “Projects in Supervision in Missouri 
Schools,” Dr. C. A. Phillips, Director of 
Elementary School, University of Missouri. 

3:35 

8. Recent Trends in Supervision—Thomas C. 
Alexander, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia, University. 

General Discussion. 
Friday Evening, February 3. 
6:00 

School Administrators Banquet for City Super- 
intendents, County Superintendents, and 
High School Principals. 

1. “The Speech I Make Away From Home”— 
President Uel W. Lamkin, Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri. 

2. “Sights From the Highways”—Honorable 
Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

3. “How I Almost Became a Missourian”— 
President George A. Selke, Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

4. “Seriously Speaking”—Dr. John Rufi, Head 
of the Department of Education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

5. “Prodigal Son”—Dr. Thomas C. Alexander, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia, University, New York. 

6. No’th C’lina Folks”—President E. C. Brooks, 
North Carolina Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College and former State Superintend- 
ent of Schools of North Carolina. 

7. “Not Related”—President Stratton D. 
Brooks, University of Missouri. 

Saturday Morning, February 4 

General Session for City Superintendents, High 
School Principals, and County Superin- 

tendents. 

Place: Auditorium, Jesse Hall. 

9:00 
1. Music: Quartette from Varsity Glee Club. 
9:10 

2. Securing and Retaining Community Support 
for the High School—Dr. John Rufi, Head 
of Department of Education, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 

10:00 

8. Administrative Bases of Supervision—Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

10:50 

4. Dedication of Missouri State Teachers As- 

sociation Building. 
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INTERESTING LIGHTS ON MISSOURI 
GOVERNMENT 


By Governor Sam A. Baker 
A RADIO ADDRESS 


a4 HE GOVERNMENT of the State of 
: 5 Missouri, like that of the Federal Gov- 

ernment, is divided into three branches 
—Legislative, Executive and Judicial. The 
Legislative, of course is composed of the Gen- 
eral Assembly which meets every two years and 
remains in session for 70 days, at $5.00 a day 
with the exception of every ten years, when it 
remains in session for 120 days at $5.00 a day. 
For every day in session more than the 70 days, 
or the 120 days as the case might be, the mem- 
bers receive only $1.00 a day. 

“But I am presumed to speak 
on the Executive Department. 
The Governor, all other State 
officials, the Sheriffs, town con- 
stables, Police Officers and 
School Teachers constitute the 
Executive Department. The 
Governor, of course, is the 
Chief Executive. The Secretary 
of State, State Auditor, State 
Treasurer, Attorney General 
and the State Superintendent of 
Schools are the other State 
Officials elected by the people. 
The Governor appoints all the 
others. He also appoints the 
members of all Boards and 
Commissions; forty-six alto- 
gether. He appoints also, all 
elective State Officials in the 
event of a vacancy by death or 
resignation, or otherwise. He 
also appoints United States 
Senators in case of a vacancy. He appoints all 
County officials in case of a vacancy, other 
than Representative to the General Assembly 
and Sheriff. In the event of a vacancy in the 
office of Representative, the Governor calls a 
special election to fill such vacancy. In the 
event of a vacancy in the office of Sheriff, the 
County Coroner automatically becomes Sheriff 
and continues in this capacity until the County 
Court fills such vacancy by a special election. 
The present Gcvernor has appointed up to 
date, 94 County officials. He has appointed 
several Circuit Judges, one Supreme Judge, 
one United States Senator and one Attorney- 
General. 

“The Governor issues Commissions. The 
Governor, together with the Secretary of State 
signs all Commissions issued to all elective and 
appointive officials. The Governor also com- 
missions all Notaries Public. Up to date there 
have been 9,832 such commissions issued. The 
Governor grants all paroles and pardons tu 
inmates of the Penitentiary. There is a Penal 
Board which has charge of the Penitentiary, 


the Reformatory at Boonville, the girls school 
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at Chillicothe and the girls school at Tipton. 
“This Board makes most of the investiga- 
tions and recommends to the Governor. The 


Governor must sign or veto all bills passed 
by the General Assembly. Such bills must be 
passed upon by the Governor within ten days 
after they reach his desk, Sundays excepted, 
unless the General Assembly by adjournment 
prevents action within such time. In that 
event the Governor has thirty days after the 
adjournment of the general Assembly to dis- 
pose of all bills that have been sent to his 
desk. This is the only check 
that the Governor has on ap- 
propriations of money. He 
must sign or veto appropria- 
tions, the same as in the case 
of other bills. Should the Gov- 
ernor permit a bill to remain on 
his desk ten days while the Gen- 
eral Assembly is in session 
without acting upon said bill, it 
would then become a law, as in 
the case of the Governor’s sig- 
nature. 

“The Governor also issues all 
requisitions for the return from 
other states of people charged 
with any crime. The total num- 
ber of requisitions issued by the 
present Governor is 120. Ex- 
tradition papers calling for the 
return of people charged with 
some crime to otherstates from 
Missouri are issued by the Gov- 
ernor, the total number to date being 343. 

“Missouri has had thirty-six Governors, in- 
cluding the present administration. Alexander 
McNair, who began his administration in 1821, 
was the first Governor of the State. Mr. Mc- 
Nair was a native of Pennsylvania and he and 
his brother had inherited a little bit of prop- 
erty, which it seems was enough for one and 
not enough for two. These brothers decided 
to have a fight and the one who could win 
would take all the property, while the defeated 
brother had to leave the State. Alexander 
was licked and left Pennsylvania and came to 
Missouri. This was perhaps the best licking 
that Alexander ever received. 

“The Governor of the State must have been 
a citizen of Missouri seven years and must be 
at least 35 years of age when he takes the 
oath of office. His term is for four years and 
under the Constitution he cannot succeed him- 
self; that is, under the Constitution, the pres- 
ent Governor could not be a candidate for Gov- 
ernor at this next election. This is a wise 
provision of the Constitution, as the Governor 
of the State, if he is conscientious in his work, 
has no temptation to undertake to build up a 
machine. 
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“Only five men have been clected Governor 
of Missouri before they were forty years of 
age. These men were John C. Edwards, elect- 
ed in 1844; Thomas C. Fletcher elected in 1864; 
David R. Francis elected in 1888; Lon V. 
Stephens, elected in 1896 and Joseph Folk, 
elected in 1904. Governor Folk was the young- 
est man ever elected Governor of Missouri, 
being only 35 years of age just a few months 
before the date of his inauguration. Governor 
Folk was also a citizen of Missouri barely long 
enough to qualify him for the Governorship. 

“Governor Hancock Jackson, who succeeded 
to the office of Governor in 1857 after having 
served two months as Lieutenant Governor, 
at which time the Governor resigned to take 
a seat in the United States Senate, was the 
oldest of all the Missouri Governors, being 61 
years of age when he was sworn in. 

“Five Lieutenant Governors have succeeded 
to the office of Governor. The first was Lil- 
burh W. Boggs, who served three months at 
the close of Governor Daniel Dunklin’s ad- 
ministracion in !:$%6. Governor Danie’ Dunk- 
lin resigned to acept a post as Surveyor Gen- 
eral of Wissouri, Illinois and Arkaasas. It 
was he in this position of surveyor general, who 
traced the boundaries of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas. Governor Boggs, after succeeding to the 
office of Governor after Governor Dunklin’s 
resignation, was later elected to the office of 
Governor and served four years during which 
time the Osage War was fought in Missouri. 

“Lieutenant Governor Meredith M. Marma- 
duke was the second Lieutenant Governor to 
succeed to the Governor’s office. He followed 
Governor. Thomas Reynolds in 1844 after Rey- 
nolds had committed suicide on February 9th, 
im the Executive Mansion. 

“Hancock Jackson, who was elected Lieuten- 
ant Governor with Trusten Polk, in 1856, suc- 
ceeded to the office of Governor after Polk had 
served only two months. Governor Polk was 
elected to the United States Senate and re- 
signed the office of Governor. Willard P. Hall, 
who was appointed Lieut. Governor when 
Hamilton R. Gamble was appointed Governor 
at the beginning of the Civil War, succeeded 
to the office of Governor in 1864, after Gov- 
ernor Gamble had died after the beginning of 
the fourth year of his administration. John S. 
Marmaduke, son of Meredith M. Marmaduke, 
was elected in 1884 and died in 1887. He was 
succeeded by Albert P. Morehouse of Noda- 
way County. 

“Missouri's third Governor was Abraham 
Williams of Boone County. Mr. Williams was 
born with only one leg. He began life as a 
Shoemaker and was the first State Senator 
from Boone County after its organization. Mr. 
Williams succeeded to the office of Governor 
by virtue of his being elected President of 
the State Senate after the Lieut. Governor 
Benj. H. Reeves, had resigned his office soon 
after the election in 1824 because of ill health. 
Then upon the death of Governor Frederick 
Bates, Williams became Governor. This is 
the only instance in the history of the state 
where the President of the Senate became Gov- 
ernor by reason of the death or resignation of 
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both the Governor and the Lieut. Governor. 
Mr. Williams served 5% months as Gover- 
nor and then by special election, the office 
was filled by John Miller of Fayette. Miller 
was elected for a full term to succeed himself, 
serving seven years altogether as Governor 
of Missouri and holding the office longer than 
any other man who has ever been elected. 
Miller was never married. His only known 
relative at the time of his death was a nephew 
in St. Louis County. Miller was elected Gov- 
ernor without opposition; being the only man 
ever elected Governor without some opposition. 
The captail was moved to Jefferson City dur- 
ing his administration. , ; 

“There are a number of interesting things 
that I would like to tell the people of the state 
about the office of Governor, but I cannot take 
the time in a radio address. The present Gov- 
ernor is a native of Missouri, having never 
resided in any other state. He was born and 
reared in Wayne County, but came to Jeffer- 
son City in 1899 as a school teacher. He is 
the first state official to take the oath of office 
in the new capital, having taken the oath as 
State Superintendent of Schools in January, 
1919, in his office in the present capital build- 
ing. He is also the first bona fide citizen of 
Jefferson City to have been elected Governor 
of the state. There have been other men elect- 
ed Governor of the state while residing in Jef- 
ferson City, but they had come to Jefferson 
city to hold some other office. The present 
Chief Executive’s wife is also the first native 
Jefferson City woman to preside over the 
Governor’s mansion. 

“The chief lieutenants of the present Gov- 
ernor are two young women; Mrs. Martha 
Godsey is Secretary and is the first woman 
to hold this important position with any Gov- 
ernor of Missouri and, as far as wé have been 
able to determine, from any records, the only 
woman in the United States to hold such a 
position. Mrs. Godsey originally was from 
Mercer County. The Governor’s next lieuten- 
ant is Miss Doris Warner of Jefferson County, 
who is the Executive Clerk in the office. Next 
to Mrs. Godsey who held this position before 
she became the Governor’s secretary, Miss 
Warner is possibly the only woman that ever 
held this position in the office of the Governor. 
Mrs. Godsey has been with the Governor ever 
since his inauguration, starting in as stenog- 
radher and being promoted to the’ Executive 
Clerkship and then to the Secretaryship. Miss 
Warner began as a stenographer in the Gov- 
ernor’s office about a year ago. 

“A conscientious Governor of Missouri would 
have a great deal to worry about if he did not 
have a sense of humor. Every mail brings 
some heart rending plea for the release of 
a husband, father brother or friend from the 
State Penitentiary and these letters aré not 
always couched in the nicest terms. In fact, 
a great many are written as though the writer 
believes the Governor is personally responsible 
for the condition of these relatives. One wom- 
an wrote a few days ago that I just must send 
her husband home; that he was the only man 
she had. The Governor is also the target of 
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every nut in the state, who will write great 
long letters about nothing. One man wrote at 
considerable length that he would like for the 
Governor of the state to find him a wife; 
preferably a woman with a farm, as he, the 
writer, was a home loving man. 

“If there are boys and girls listening in I 


would say that a careful study of the history of 
Missouri and the Governors of the state would 
serve to show that every boy and girl today 
has just as good a chance to succeed in life— 
even a better chance—than those who have at- 
tained the exalted office of Chief Executive of 
the State.” 


Announcement of a National Contest in the Construc- 
tion of Objective or New-Type Examinations 


’ In order to stimulate the construction and use of valid and reliable tests and exam- 
inations of the objective-type, a series of cash prizes will be awarded to teachers and 
students of education under the conditions specified in the following paragraphs. 


i * Examinations may be offered in any of the following eight general groups of 
high school subjects: (a) English, (b) Social Studies, (c) Natural Sciences, (d) Home 
—_ fe) Manual Arts, (f) Mathematics, (g) Foreign Languages, and (h) Commercial 

ubjects. 


’ 2. The tests or examinations submitted must cover thoroughly some major unit 
of instruction, i. e., the instruction occupying several weeks or months on some im- 
portant division of subject matter. For example, in English, tests might be offered in 
composition, dramatic art, history of literature, grammar, etc. 


3. The phrase “high school subjects” shall also include high school subjects 
taught = Sees 7, 8 and 9, and which classify under one of the eight groups already 
enumera 


4. By objective or new-type examination is meant those employing principally 
such devices as the completion, multiple-answer, true-false, matching, and such similar 
types. In long examinations it is usually advisable to employ more than one type 
of objective items for the sake of variety, interest, and adaptability. 


5. The examinations will be passed upon by committees of subject matter spe- 
cialists in each of the eight fields. The committees will be selected by the directors of 
this contest with the advice of recognized educators. Each committee will award a 
first, second, and a third prize in each group of subjects, making twenty-four such 
prizes. In addition all examinations winning first prizes will be again reviewed, and 
to the best of the lot a grand prize will be awarded. Honorable mention will be given 
to such other examinations as are judged to have unusual merit. 


6. The judges will be instructed to give more weight to examinations calling for 
the exercise of thought, reasoning, and judgment in comparison with examinations of 
a purely factual character. 


7. The directors of this contest reserve the right to collect, edit, publish and copy- 
right any or all of the tests or examinations which are awarded any of the prizes; the 
intention being that such a volume, if published, shall serve as a guide or hand-book 
to other teachers in the construction of new-type or objective examinations. Due 
acknowledgments as to authorship will be given. 


8. In each of the eight groups of subjects a first prize of $50, a second prize of 
$30, and a third prize of $20 will be awarded, except as noted in the following sentence. 
In case fewer than ten tests or examinations are submitted in any of the eight classes, 
only a first prize will be awarded. 


9. In addition to the above mentioned awards, the examinations winning first 
places in the eight classes will be re-judged and an additional $50 will be awarded as a 
grand prize to the one examination finally selected. 


10. Examinations, to be entered in this contest, must reach Berkeley by February 
1, 1928. No examinations will be returned and teachers are advised to retain duplicate 
copies. The name and address of each teacher must appear on the examinations sub- 
mitted. Such information will, however, be removed before the papers are submitted 
for judging. 

11. Mail examinations to Dr. G. M. Ruch or Dr. George A. Rice, Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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An Address delivered before the Convention of the M. S. T. A. at St. Louis, 1927. 
By Dr. Will Durant. 
(Stenographic Report) 


R. WATSON, as the teachers among you 

probably know, began his career by 

studying the behavior of animals and 
most of the behavioristic theory has developed 
out of that initial prejudice that methods used 
in studying animal psychology must be the only 
correct methods to be used in studying psych- 
ology of anything, or anybody. It is a natural 
error. We all tend to presume that the way in 
which we have been doing things must be the 
only correct way. 

Out of this orientation that Mr. Watson 
has in the study of animals has come inevitably 
his rejection of introspection of thinking. He 
urges, with a great deal of reason, that intro- 
spection is an utterly unreliable mode of psy- 
chological approach; that, first of all, we are 
all liars, and that you can’t rely upon what 
anybody says that he sees when he introsnects. 
If most of us were honest, no doubt when we 
report what we see in introspection our report 
would be very small indeed. Most of us 
haven’t much to see. Mr. Watson believes also 
that the difficulty with introspection is that 
when we have said what we do see when look- 
ing within there is no way of verifying or 
testing our, pronouncement, which is quite cor- 
rect. But Mr. Watson forgets that when we 
study behavior of other people in the objective 
way, and which he looks upon as the ideal 
psychological method, he forgets that we inter- 
pret what we see in the behavior of other 
people, we interpret that through our intro- 
spective knowledge of ourselves. That is, we 
presume when we see a person do such and 
such a thing, or hear him say such and such 
a thing, we presume it is because certain pro- 
cesses are going on in him such as go on in us 
when we do those things or speak those words, 
and without that subjective interpretation the 
objective observation would be almost worth- 
less. There is no time to enlarge upon that 
to make that measure of criticism intelligible 
and reasonable. I can only suggest a fact or 
two to you today, and rely upon you to fill 
them out with your own knowledge. 


Having approached the study of human be- 
havior from the standpoint that we are ani- 
mals, and that any methods that cannot be 
used with animals must be worthless with men, 
Mr. Watson is compelled to reject conscious- 
ness because there is no use studying con- 
sciousness in animals. You cannot tell whether 
they are conscious or not except by interpret- 
ing their behavior on the analogy of our own, 
which, of course, would be against Mr. Wat- 
son’s idea. So that the behavioristic method, 
in order to be consistent, must reject not only 
introspection but it must reject consciousness. 
It looks upon consciousness as a surreptitious 


re-entry into psychology of the old exiled 
school, and it considers that any speech about 
consciousness must be in the line of a sermon. 
It belongs, Watson thinks, to Theology rather 
than Psychology. I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy with this hard-boiled, matter of fact ap- 
proaching of psychological realities, and for 
my own part I am in favor of complete emanci- 
pation of Science from all theological presup- 
positions, but it seems to me that I am con- 
scious, and that in being conscious I am not 
theological, and that the existence of con- 
sciousness makes no theological presumption 
whatever. It is a long story isn’t it, to prove 
that we are conscious It is so humorous to 
find the psychologist who believes there is no 
mind, who believes there is no thought, who 
believes there is no consciousness. Indeed, a 
psychologist who says anything like that must 
do violent thinking and must be unconscious. 
(Laughter) 

The general argument that William James 
made for the reality of consciousness, thirty 
years ago, is valid today. The argument, 
namely, that if consciousness (namely, that 
peculiar condition of awareness which sur- 
rounds certain of our actions and which does 
not surround certain other of our actions) that 
peculiar consciousness would never have 
evolved if it had not been biologically useful 
and vital. It may be true some things do sur- 
vive despite their being useless. Probably most 
of us do come under that category. But that 
a whole organ, so to speak, of behavior, a 
whole realm of development should have not 
only appeared but spread wider and wider 
without having any function or utility, that is 
biologically unbelievable. 

What is the function of consciousness then? 
The function of consciousness is to permit the 
rehearsal of imagined responses and the mem- 
ory of the consequences of similar responses 
in the past, and, therefore, the choice of the 
best responses for the present. If all stimuli 
were to touch off at once in our organism some 
simple, mechanical response, consciousness 
would never have evolved. It would have been 
unnecessary. But the whole nature of man 
and glory of man are bound up with the 
fact that he can respond complexly to com- 
plex situations,—to situations which present 
to him many angles so that he can reply to 
each one aspect of that complex situation, but 
very often the elements of the situation touch 
off contradictory responses in our system. 
Here is a saloon,—or here was a saloon: shall 
I enter and spend my week’s money, or shall 
I bring it home to Mary? This saloon is a 
situation which touches off contrary responses 
in me. I can remember what happened the 
last time I didn’t bring it home to Mary and 
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the memory of that, the conscious memory of 
it, helps me a great deal in arriving at my 
decisions to bring it home to Mary. 

But that is not exactly the sort of situation 
that I have in mind. Whatever you think, you 
imagine yourself making such and such a re- 
sponse to a situation. Then you imagine what 
the consequences will be; then you can reject 
that response. That is the function of con- 
sciousness. If we were the automatons, the 
machines that Mr. Watson believes that we 
are, I can’t see how this choice process could 
ever have arisen. We would have been simply 
a mechanism, automatic, and immediate re- 
sponses to the stimuli in our environment, and 
we would be nothing else whatever. 

The trouble with Mr. Watson is he is a 
philosopher rather than a psychologist. He 
begins with a view of the world, a philosophy 
called Mechanism and Materialism, and when 
he finds that Consciousness, in its actual oper- 
ations, does not admit of being interpreted in 
materialistic and mechanical terms, instead 
of doing what a scientist will do, instead of re- 
constructing his philosophy to admit the thing 
which stares him in the face, he throws away 
the thing and keens his philosophy. And 
so he eoneludes Consciousness does not 
exist. Why? Because he has resolved to be 
a mechanicist. to be a believer in the fact, or 
in the thing that man is exclusively a mechan- 
ical automaton. He prefers to believe his 
theory rather than to recognize realities,—and 
that is the definition of a Philosopher. 
(Laughter) 

He has said Philosophy is impossible. Well, 
is his? He has said within fifty years from 
now Behavior will have destroyed all Philos- 
ophy. He means except his. 

The notion Mechanism and Materialism are 
a science is a childish notion. They are hy- 
potheses: thev are philosopnhies.—ahsolutely 
unproved, theoretical constructions of an in- 
completely known world. To my mind Mr. 
Watson will be remembered, perhaps, as a 
person who was saying that Philosophy was 
impossible and Psychology was everything. and 
concocted a psychology which was chiefly a 
philosophy. 

Mr. Watson goes on to examine instincts. 
He does good work there. There isn’t any 
doubt that the psychology of MacDougal, and 
still more the psychology of Freud (if we can 
call that risqueism a psvchology) has unduly 
exaggerated the roll of instinct; that Psy- 
chology for the last thirty years has exag- 
gerated the roll of heredity so that today 
we have popular scientists running around 
telling us, “Everything is heredity,” and unless 
you were born on Riverside Drive there is no 
earthly hope for you at all: and that because 
our professors have no children and our plumb- 
ers have, the world is going to the demnition 
bowbows. As a matter of fact, the children 
of : plumbers are brobably much finer human 
heings than the children of professors. such as 
I have seen. A professor works so hard and 
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gets so little he hasn’t anything with which 
to make children or to bring them up whatever, 
whereas a plumber earning twenty dollars a 
day can look down upon a professor from his 
exaltation under the sink and can afford to 
have strapping, fine, healthy children. And 
the body is the basis and beginning of the soul. 

But again Mr. Watson has to exaggerate. 
There is nothing so delightful to the American 
people as exaggeration. If a man were to 
come out and say: “Some of the instincts that 
Psychology has listed are not really instinctive; 
they are acquired responses,” it would be a 
reasonable proposition. It would be, I think, 
a provable proposition. But it would attract 
no attention at all. To attract attention you 
must say, “No instincts exist.” Then the 
underworld sits up and takes notice. If you 
had said, “A great deal of what you call con- 
scious operations are almost unconscious,” it 
might have been true, but to attract attention 
you must say: “There is no such animal as 
Consciousness”—and then the world lifts you 
up, the whole universe looks at you. The world 
loves a man who speaks without qualifications. 

When Mr. Watson was at Johns-Hopkins 
University and did careful scientific work, such 
as innocently examining children for the first 
three hundred days of their lives, carefully 
tending their diapers and analyzing their souls, 
Mr. Watson wasn’t heard of. We knew of him 
in the Universities. We studied his books fif- 
teen years ago at Columbia. We looked upon 
him as a scientist. But it was only when Mr. 
Watson forgot Science and learned Poetry and 
Exaggeration that he became universally re- 
puted as a great psychologist. I think he is 
a great psychologist, but he is now, as you 
know, the advertising expert for a great firm, 
and I suspect that the world of advertising has 
entered into his psychology and that he says 
things now that will have punch and push, and 
shall be full of pep, and that he has forgotten 
the moderation and caution that distinguish a 
great scientist. 


When Mr. Watson rejected instincts, he put 
them in by the family entrance, under the 
name of Unlearned Responses. It is a delight- 
ful expression because it is so obscure and it 
sounds so technical. We feel there is much 
more grandeur from believing in Unlearned 
Responses than in believing in Instinct. In- 
stinct is so old-fashioned a word, and America 
likes to take its science in fads and crazes. 
It doesn’t want a science that consists of a 
body of tested and cautionsly expressed be- 
liefs. It likes its science to say, “All dreams 
are sexual,” and that “All behavior is me- 
chanical,” and that, “Everything is instinct,” 
or “Nothing is instinct,” but it is like Socrates’ 
friend of whom Socrates said, “I cannot dis- 
cuss with that man because he is incapable 
of thinking without extremes.” When Mr. 
Watson says that there are no instincts and 
then brings in such things as “Feeding Re- 
sponses” and “Standing Resnonses,” and 
“Walking Responses,” and “Running Re- 
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sponses,” and other behavior of that sort and 
recognizes them as inherited, native, inborn, he 
is simply bringing in the old instincts of Nu- 
trition and Locomotion under a different guise. 
It is an unconsciously dishonest thing to do. 
Remember, I am not accusing him of deliberate 
dishonesty, but it is what Knight calls “a 
lack of intellectual conscience” to be guilty of 
rejecting an old view and then bringing it back 
again under different words. 

We will never make any progress in Amer- 
ica if we let ourselves fall, one year after 
another, from one craze into another craze, 
while the men who are actually doing the 
scientific work of the world are unheard of, un- 
recognized, unsung. 

Mr. Watson thought he could prove a great 
many so-called instincts were not instincts, 
were not inborn modes of behavior by show- 
ing that you could not see any trace of those 
modes of behavior in the first two or three 
hundred days of a child’s existence,—one of 
the most naive modes of demonstration that 
could be conceived, because anybody knows in- 
stincts have a certain time attachment, like an 
anarchistic bomb; that they don’t explode as 
soon as the child is born; that some of them, 
like the instinct to walk, depend upon the de- 
velopment of certain bones and muscles. They 
don’t appear at once. The instinct to make love 
does not appear at once in the child. It doesn’t 
appear certainly in the first two or three hun- 
dred days. But does that prove that love is 
not instinctive? Not at all. It is a ;psycho- 
logical behavior, dependent, of course, upon the 
development of certain physiological bases. 
But when those bases come, the psychological 
response is unlearned; it is untaught; it is 
immediate; it is impulsive; it reaches right 
down, profoundly, to the very roots of our 
nature. Take a young man of twenty, put 
him in the presence of a pretty girl of twenty. 
You don’t have to teach that young man to 
fall in love with that girl. On the contrary, 
you have to use all sorts of pedagogical in- 
strumentalities to teach him not to do it too 
much. 

If there is anything certain, it is that love is 
instinctive. If there is anything that is al- 
most as certain it is that it does not appear 
in the first three hundred days. 

And the whole business of proving that a 
thing is not instinctive because you can’t find 
it in the infant is a puerile mode of argument. 
Why the whole American public, almost, should 
fall for psychology of this immature, half- 
baked style is beyond my understanding, un- 
less it be that America as a whole is still in 
its adolescence; that it cannot take anything 
except in extremes. Do you think that these 
fads run through England and France as they 
run through America? Do you think England 
is crazy over psycho-analysis, or Behavior, or 
that France is, or Germany is? Not at all. 


It is a disgrace to us that we cannot reason 
except in extremes. 
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Now I am afraid I am falling into an ex- 
treme myself at the present moment. 

‘there are many good things in Watson. But 
I came here with a whole big ship loaa 
to give you in a hour, and find I have half an 
hour and have to reduce it to a rowboat and 
keep out extremes. 

Passing from instinct to thought, Mr. Wat- 
son believes thought is merely silent speech. 
It is a very interesting theory. The more 
foolish a theory is the more interesting it is. 
When a man speaks sense, nobody pays any 
attention to him, because sense is the oldest 
thing in the world, but if a man says some- 
thing obviously false and new, ah! that is in- 
teresting! It is just like newspapers. When 
we read the newspaper, we like to read about 
crime. We don’t like to read about the be- 
havior we see in our own neighborhood, where 
nobody kills one another and nobody commits 
suicide for our amusement. We like to read 
about strange things. And it is not true that 
Truth is stranger than Fiction, because Truth 
is old, and there are a thousand possible mis- 
takes for every one truth. You can have more 
new errors than new truths, and it is the new 
that intrigues us. 

Mr. Watson has begun to hedge about this 
theory of thought as silent speech. He be- 
lieved in his earlier works, his earlier published 
works, that what we called thought was simply 
processes in the vocal cords. If I had time I 
could read you the details from his book here. 
But then some one did a very nasty thing. He 
cut out the vocal cords of a man; he cut out 
the whole larynx, and the man still went on 
thinking, after a reasonable interim. Well, 
that was too bad for Mr. Watson. He didn’t 
like it at all. And so he says in this book, 
“It is true in an earlier book I had said that 
thought was a laryngeal process, or that I 
had used words susceptible of that interpreta- 
tion. This is an exaggeration which I wish to 
withdraw.” You will find that on pages 191, 
192 and 193 of his book on “Behavior.” 

Well, he goes on in a very clever way to say 
if thought is not laryngeal, if it is not silent 
speech in the vocal cords, it is whispering. He 
says, “Without the larynx, you can whisper 
with just throat and mouth.” Well, I suppose 
some day in order to enlighten Mr. Watson, 
somebody will cut out a man’s whole mouth and 
find a man keeps on thinking. 


Imagine the superficality of a view that does 
not see how precarious it is to say that think- 
ing, if it isn’t laryngeal is bound up with 
whispering! You would imagine, wouldn’t 
you, that the man would understand he is in 
great danger; that he is liable to find a man 
whose whole mouth has been blown away by 
some patriotic enterprise, some cannonball, or 
something, and the man gets treated and he 
comes back to America without a mouth,—but 
he still goes on thinking! If I were Watson 
I wouldn’t take a chance of any such thing 
happening. 
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Now the truth is, of course, that thinking can 
go on either with imagined speech, or with 
imagined pictures, or with imagined sounds, or 
with imagined smells, or with imagined feel- 
ings of emotion. It can go on with any one of 
those things. As a matter of fact, most of us, 
I think, think in pictures rather than in words. 
When I think of Napoleon I don’t say to my- 
self “Napoleon.” I see a man bent over, with 
his hand in his vest pocket, a triangular hat, 
and perhaps another hand behind his back. | 
see a man. Most of my thinking, I suppose, is 
visual and not audital or audible. 


The best part of Mr. Watson’s work is his 
questioning of heredity. If he had done noth- 
ing else than prove that hundreds of things 
which we thought were inherited, had really 
been acquired environmentally and in the early 
years of our lives, he would still have con- 
tributed to contemporary science a sufficient 
amount to entitle him to the greatest admira- 
tion and respect, and for the work that he 
has done in that line I give him my admiration 
and respect. I look upon him as a welcome 
counterblast to a man like Mr. Wiggam, to a 
man like Mr. Lathrop Stoddard, who will make 
you believe environmental influences are of no 
account; that the essential features of man, 
that is the whole tenor and outline of his life, 
are determined for him by ancestral conditions, 
over which he had no control. Of course this 
theory of heredity has come down to us from 
Francis Galton, and has brought about in us 
a half-baked eugenics movement. This theory 
is the biological and psychological cover of po- 
litical, economic and moral conservatism. It 
is the attempt of the conservatives, who wish 
old things to remain unchanged, to put upon 
their wish the rationalization of scientific dress. 
(Applause) And instead of saying: “These old 
things are good because they are good for us; 
we want them to remain because they are to 
our advantage,” instead of speaking honestly 
like that they say: “These old things must 
remain because it is impossible to change them; 
you are simply wasting your time,” and so on. 


If there is anything evident in the world it 
is that change is real and nothing is impossible 
of alteration. Even human nature probably 
changes. If there is anything clear it is 
that the last one hundred and fifty years, with 
the transmission of our environment from agri- 
cultural to industrial, countless changes have 
been made in the minds of human beings. 
Mind has become subtler, more complex, 
quicker in its reactions. A hundred occupa- 
tions that were never known of before have 
taken in man and remolded him, are taking in 
woman and remolding her. Think of the trans- 
formation that is going on in the life of woman 
today. She is going through her industrial 
revolution in a generation. Man took five gen- 
erations. Is it any wonder that the soul, the 
mind, even the body of woman, are in a state 
of chaos in this lightning-like transition. 
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There is a great deal of hope then in this 
Watsonian theory that it is environment molds 
us most and not heredity. I should subscribe 
myself to the view, with which he has aston- 
ished some people, that if you give him eight 
children at birth, and these children were nor- 
mally healthy, he could turn one of them into 
a scientist, another one of them into an artist, 
another into a poet, and another into a busi- 
ness man, another into a clergyman, just by 
determining what the environment and train- 
ing and education of each one of those chil- 
dren should be. I believe that is practically 
correct, and if it is it shows you the import- 
ance of environment. It restores education to 
the place which it once held before we fell for 
the craze of heredity. It restores education to 
its place at the technique of changing man 
from an animal into a human being, from a 
savage and anarchist into a citizen, into a 
civilized person. 

Why do we behave like human beings? Not 
through heredity. Oh, no! Through education 
and through the transmision, from generation 
to generation, of as much as possible of the 
cultural and technical heritage of mankind. 
That is what education is. It is not the ad- 
ministration of intellectual pills. It is not the 
pouring over of certain data. It is the initia- 
tion of youth into the mind of the race. And 
seen that way, seen as the attempt to transmit 
as completely as possible the cultural and tech- 
nical lore of man, from older to younger, it 
takes on a dignity and leadership as the one 
salvation of humanity from its native barbar- 
ism, from its continual temptation to revert 
back to savagery and take comfort in new 
forms of superstitution, bigotry and ignorance. 

Yet, again there are some exaggerations here 
which it would be well for us to be warned 
against. Mr. Watson believes that almost 
nothing is hereditary. It is quite unnecessary 
to take up so extreme an attitude. It is quite 
possible that certain forms of idiocy can be 
transmitted. It is quite possible that a weak- 
ness of mind, which almost certainly has as 
its basis some cerebral deformation, can be 
transmitted just as much as six fingerness can 
be transmitted. So that what we have to do 
with Watson is to read him with both eyes 
open. Usually we read,things with one eye 
open. That is not enough. 


I detest his exaggerations, and I admire his 
purposes. His purpose is to use psychology 
to reconstruct humanity, and that, of course, 
is the function of psychology. It has not 
amounted to much heretofore because so purely 
theoretical and epochal and metaphysical. It 
lived in the professor’s head and it never 
thought of taking human beings and re-making 
them, as physicists take the world and re-make 
the world. We stand today on the shore of an 
uncharted sea,—the sea of human behavior. 
The psychologist stands today where Francis 
Bacon stood three hundred years ago when in 
his Advancement of Learning he predicted, 
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triumphs of physics that would come. Those 
triumphs have come almost ten-fold more than 
Bacon ever dreamed. And three hundred years 
from now psychology will have become so 
specific and careful a science, directed to con- 
crete, practical, immediate re-adjustments of 
human conduct that its achievements will rival 
the achievements of physical science and the 
mind of man will have caught up with the work 
of man. Humanity will deserve to live in the 
world which it has reconstructed into such 
complexity that it stands today retarded, left 
behind by his own inventions. 

Mr. Watson begins to re-make children. He 
would teach,them habits of cleanliness by cer- 
tain direct, scientific ways. For example, to 
use the most homely item that I can think of 
at this moment, he taught several infants, by 
strictly scientific methods, not to wet their 
diapers. “Young children,” he says, “can be 
so thoroughly conditioned in this account that 
the response can be called out without awaken- 
ing them.” A psychology that can keep chil- 
dren dry is a long felt want, and should be 
popular with wet nurses. And I hope and 
trust that it will pass from diapers to other 
things; that it will gradually re-make the be- 
havior of man into keeping with his complex, 
modern world. 

In conclusion then, shall we call this a 
scientific psychology or not? I should say 
all in all it is scientific in purpose and utterly 
unscientific in its assumptions and only partly 
scientific in its methods. It has tried to make 
psychology a physical science. It has taken 
for granted, for that purpose, that man is a 
machine. It has ignored the very tendency of 
the signs of our time to change the emphasis 
om physics to biology, and from matter to 
life. 

Science for one hundred and fifty years has 
been so under the domination of industry and 
physics that people thought that nothing was 
scientific unless it was physical, and that no 
methods of study were scientific unless they 
were mechanical. I submit that this is a 
horrible mistake. I submit that the processes 
of growth, of deeds, of thought, even of re- 
production are incapable of being understood 
in mechanical terms; that they bespeak a real- 
ity in man which he calls life, and which is the 
most immediately known of all realities to us 
in this world because we see it in ourselves and 
feel it. I say these phenomena indicate a 
reality, a vitality which go far beyond and 
outside of and above all the categories of 
physics and mechanics, and mathematics, and 
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that the attempt to reduce these within these 
grooves of mechanism is simply a blind, Hindu, 
fatalistic surrender of man to the machines 
with which the industrial revolution has sur- 
rounded him. Why, the old agricultural view 
of life as of something built in a seed, and 
growing and growing, was far profounder and 
nearer, I think, to the truth than this industrial 
view of life, that the man who tends the 
machine is only a machine himself. God knows 
that it is nearly true in the factories, but God 
forbid that we should yield to that as some- 
thing fated and inevitable (applause). 

I think that within our own generation, Bi- 
ology will liberate itself from the dead hand 
of the mechanistic method, it will free itself 
from its present timid, subservience to phyiscs, 
it will attempt to understand human beings, 
not as cogs, and wheels, pulleys and levers and 
machines; it will say frankly, “we, biologists, 
are dealing with something unknown to you 
physicists,” because you have not hardly got 
to the heart of your subject. We will not be 
deceived. We will not surrender the vitality, 
of which we are immediately conscious in our- 
selves, to these machines that you have built 
with your conscious hands. We believe that 
if you will look into Matter more closely, you 
may find in it something more akin to that 
which in ourselves we call Life than it is to 
that mere business of solid and weight, and ex- 
tension and distance and mass which you call 
Matter. And, perhaps physics is finding that 
now. Instead of Biology being reduced to 
Physics, instead of Psychology being reduced 
to Mechanics, as Mr. Watson wants it to be, 
what do we witness? We witness almost the 
spiritualization of matter, and the attempt of 
Physicists to introduce psychological ideas into 
the understanding of matter. Back of the dis- 
tances measurable in matter, back of those esti- 
mated qualities which we have presumed to be 
the essence of matter, we now find a queer, 
unprecedented, unintelligible vitality. There 
is the secret of the world and the heart of any 
real metaphysics, and from that vitality of the 
atom life up to the life and consciousness in 
Einstein or Edison is one continuous evolution. 
Yes, but the evidence of that evolution is not 
in the bounds of an external shell. It is in 
the interior power of growth and expansion, in 
that impetus and urge, that vitality and life 
which not only are made by their environment, 
but which turn around and participating almost 
in Divine power of creation, re-make an en- 
viron and reconstruct the world. 


Thank you. 
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AN EXHIBIT ILLUSTRATIVE OF METHODS 
AND MATERIALS FOR TEACHING 


NE OF THE most helpful features of the 
O recent Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ 

Association was the exhibit for teachers 
that was prepared by the faculty of the South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College at Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

-This exhibit was unique in that it did not 
contain the usual commercial element nor a 
display of work by pupils. It was a dis- 
play of illustrative and instructive materials. 
The objective of the exhibit was to give the 
visiting teachers an idea of the usable ma- 
terial that is available and how it can be 
used to advantage in teaching. These mater- 
ials were collected for every grade in the ele- 
mentary school, every subject in the high 
school, the library, and the various extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

Space does not permit to give a detailed de- 
scription of all the displays. A few represen- 
tative ones will therefore be presented to give 
the reader an idea of just what was done in 
preparing this exhibit. 

World-mindedness and international good 
will are themes in which teachers are partic- 
‘ularly interested at the preset time. To show 
how certain materials can be used to help 
teach “world-mindedness” a display empha- 
sizing this theme was made a part of the ex- 
hibit. It consisted of flags of the different 
nations, dolls dressed in the national -cos- 
tumes of the various countries, and a collec- 
tion of postage stamps and coins of the various 
countries of the world. Other materials on 
the general theme were also displayed. 

A display of particular interest to rural 
teachers contained, among other things, a 
model hot lunch equipment which was designed 
by the department of rural education. It 
was simple in construction and not too expen- 
sive to be purchased or constructed by every 
rural school. It was so designed that when 
not in use it could be used as a desk for busy 
work or reading. This display also contained 
a collection of books that dealt with rural 
life. Teachers found here also general school 
catalogs as well as bulletins from nearly all 
the states on rural school architecture. Cabi- 


nets were displayed which showed how books, 
pamphlets, charts, etc. used in the rural schools 
may be properly classified and filed. Perhaps 
the most interesting features of all was the 
corner that was fitted up with various games, 
toys and pictures to show how any rural 
school may have a corner in which to keep 
little children busy. 

To show how the library can be made more 
effective a display was, arranged illustrating 
how library books, maps, bulletins, pamphlets, 
pictures, and posters may be used in the work 
of the school. Not only were books exhibited, 
but also the various processes of their classi- 
fication, cataloging and mending were shown. 
Various library aids for teachers, collections 
of poetry and programs for special days, de- 
vices for caring for pamphlets, book lists as 
well as debate manuals and study outlines 
were on exhibition. 

The primary department exhibit suggested 
problems and projects which might be used to 
advantage. These projects showed methods by 
which an interest in art, handwork, reading, 
language, and number work might be de- 
veloped. A miniature grocery store, which 
can be erected in any primary department, 
and a sand table, carrying out a miniature 
farm scene, were displayed. In like manner 
other exhibits were prepared for each of the 
other departments of the elementary school 
and by subjects in the high school. 


Teachers who were interested in materials 
for special days found the display of special 
day posters, programs, pictures, poems and 
other selections interesting. Those who were 
interested in materials in the field of extra- 
curricular activities found the exhibits em- 
phasizing debating, athletics, orchestra, glee 
clubs, and clubs of various kinds helpful. Nor 
were the superintendents and principals 
slighted , for collections of the latest books on 
administration, supervision, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities as well as copies of all the latest tests 
and scales were displayed for them. They 
also found interesting the large collection of 
annuals and school papers of the various 
schools of Southeast Missouri. 


DEAN RUSSELL ISSUES HIS FINAL REPORT 


At the close of thirty years of service to 
the cause of Education, Dean Emeritus James 
E. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity issued his last report November 18th. 
In the report Dean Russell reviews the prog- 
ress of professional education during the thirty 
years past. Dean Russell ‘makes terse state- 


ments regarding modern college students, fac- 
ulty, methods, curriculum and leadership. 

In discussing the curriculum Dean Russell 
says that the professional schools have been 
adding to the curriculum without subtracting 
until now they are loaded with more than the 
traffic will bear. He thinks that there is now 
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but one choice possible and that is “to choose 
to do what the profession demands of its 
novices.” He continues, “What is known now 
in every field is so much in excess of a stu- 
dent’s ability to acquire in the time at his dis- 
posal that our chief problem is to choose what 
is most useful.” 

Continuing Dean Russell says, “The search 
for ‘method,’ some universal panacea for all 
pedagogical ills, may be relegated to the realm 
of quackery. Students of superior intelligence 
can easily apprehend the fundamentals in any 
subject, and that without over-much depend- 
ence upon their teachers; some succeed in spite 
of their teaching.” Discussing the faculty of 
a professional school he continues: “A faculty 
that fails to take into account the range of pro- 
fessional service open to its graduates, or re- 
fuses to consider the personal qualifications of 
its students, is guilty of malpractice, however 
high its ideals may be.” 

Dean Russell believes that the typical Amer- 
ican method of teaching is still the “recitation” 
—the repetition in class or on examination of 
materials assigned for home study. While ad- 
mitting this method encourages guessing and 
makes class work a contest of wits between 
teacher and pupil, he maintains that it “de- 
veloped initiative in American youth—it made 
them bold and daring, willing to take chances, 
ready to try anything once.” Professor Russell 
thinks however that “leadership in the future 
will not come by chance.” He believes that 
“scientific knowledge will replace guesswork” 
and insists that “exact knowledge must pre- 
vail in high places.” 

In conclusion Dean Russell says: “What our 
students do need is ‘discipline in learning.’ The 
only way to attain this result is by straight- 


forward instruction under a master. Desultory 
teaching with the assignment of tasks to be 
done at home will not do it. University teach- 
ers might well learn a lesson from business, 
where the responsible heads train their subor- 
dinates in all kindness, but tolerate no mistakes 
and permit no guesswork.” 

Regarding the work of the College the Dean 
further reports that during the past year a 
general examination of the intelligence-test 
type was introduced as a means of determining 
the eligibility for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy; two professors of Health Educa- 
tion were appointed—the first two professor- 
ships of Health Education in any of the im- 
portant universities; tests to measure “deceit,” 
“cooperation” and “self-control” were devised; 
the ability of adults to learn was investigated; 
studies in teaching reading to deaf, foreign- 
born, dull and otherwise handicapped children 
were started; studies of personality and gen- 
eral behavior of school children were made; 
308 foreign students from 51 different coun- 
tries were advised and instructed; 96 scholar- 
ships were awarded to students from 27 
foreign lands—in most cases the scholarships 
were made on nominations of the educational 
ministries of the respective countries; a survey 
and analysis of home and family life of repre- 
sentative American families was made in order 
to determine the proper content of Home Eco- 
nomics curriculum; over 19,000 elementary 
courses of study and curriculum bulletins of 
state departments, teachers college, normal 
schools, private schools and towns above 2,506 
population have been evaluated for curriculum 
worth and practical usefulness; a study of the 
major problems of American life was com- 
pleted. 


“THE GREATEST MENACE TO FREEDOM IS 
AN INERT PEOPLE” 


HOSE WHO WON OUR independence be- 

lieved that the final end of the state was 

to make men free to develop their facul- 
ties; and that in its government the deliber- 
ative forces should prevail over the arbitrary. 
They valued liberty both as an end and as a 
means. They believed liberty to be the secret 
of happiness and courage to be the secret of 
liberty. They believed that freedom to think as 
you will and to speak as you think are means 
indispensable to the discovery and spread of 
political truth; that without free speech and 
assembly discussion would be futile; that with 
them, discussion affords ordinarily adequate 
protection against the dissemination of noxious 
doctrine; that the greatest menace to freedom 
is an inert people; that public discussion is a 
political duty; and that this should be a funda- 
mental principle of the American government. 


They recognized the risks to which all human 
institutions are subject. But they knew that 
order cannot be secured merely through fear 
of punishment for its infraction; that it is 
hazardous to discourage thought, hope and 
imaginations; that fear breeds repression; 
that repression breeds hate; that hate menaces 
stable government; that the path of safety lies 
in the opportunity to discuss freely supposed 
grievances and proposed remedies; and that 
the fitting remedy for evil counsels is good 
ones. Believing in the power of reason as 
applied through public discussion, they es- 
chewed silence coerced by law—the argument 
of force in its worst form. Recognizing the 
occasional tyrannies of governing majorities, 
they amended the Constitution so that free 
speech and assembly should be guaranteed. 
—Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
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THE HILL BILLY BUNNIES 


Ella Booher 
BOBBY FINDS A BEE TREE 


OBBY HILL BILLY was having a delight- 

ful holiday. The air was soft.and there 

was plenty of food so that he could take 
a bite here and a nibble there as he hopped 
along without having to stop and eat an entire 
meal in any one place or of one thing. 

He had climbed the side of the holler eating 
his breakfast as he went. He had found a 
garden which was full of delicious things, 
peas, beans, and some young turnips! That 
was a dinner to talk about when he got home! 

The garden was such a delightful place and 
he had eaten so much that he hid in a clump 
of .bean vines to rest and went to sleep and 
slept until the middle of the afternoon. 

“T’ll have to hurry,” he said as he cocked 
one eye at the sun and wriggled his nose. Then 
away he went, hopping as fast as ever he 
could go! 

He was so happy that he hopped much higher 
than he usually did and as he alighted in a 
bunch of clover a number of bees buzzed 
angrily as they fell from the clover blooms 
where they were getting some fine honey. 

“Be careful where you go, why don’t you?” 
one asked sharply. 

“T’m sorry,” Bobby said, “but I didn’t hurt 
you and I didn’t bother you much I hope.” 

“Oh, you didn’t bother us much,” one of them 
said, “but you surely did shake up the clover!” 

Bobby laughed. He was so happy that it 
was easy for him to laugh. 

“Where do you live?” he asked, then added, 
“TI live down in the holler. My name is Bobby 
Hill Billy Bunny.” 

The bees buzzed in a more friendly manner. 

“Oh yes,” they said politely. “Our family 
has known of the Hill Billy Bunnies for years! 
The holler is beautiful.” 

“T’m glad you like my home,” Bobby replied. 

“Where is your home?” he asked again. 

“Beg pardon,” the bees said. “We live in a 
hollow tree at the west end of the holler, just 
at the edge. It is quite a large oak. If you 
are going home that way you will see it.” 

“T guess I'll go that way,” Bobby said. “I’ve 
plenty of time.” 

When he came to the edge of the holler 
where the trees grew he saw the big oak 
with a hollow place which extended from the 
ground several feet up on the side of the tree. 

Many bees were flying about the tree, some 
darting into the opening and some flying out 
of it and away into the fields. 

“They certainly are busy!” Bobby thought 
as he sat and watched them. 

No one had ever told him about bees and as 
he sat and watched them he decided to go into 
their house and make a visit. 


He had been inside a number of hollow trees. 
He had enjoyed the warmth and dryness of 
one for an entire day while a heavy rain 
drowned the earth, but he had never seen one 
which was the home of a family of bees. 

Bobby was a friendly little Hill Billy so 
without more ado he hopped to the opening in 
the tree and put his paw inside. 

There was something in the tree ,which he 
could not push away and when he drew back 
his paw it was covered with a sticky substance. 

The bees were buzzing angrily but Bobby 
was too busy cleaning his paw to notice them. 
He put his paw to his mouth and touched it 
with his pink little tongue. 

How sweet it was! How good! 

He quickly licked the honey from his paw 
and was just putting it again into the tree 
for more when the angry bees flew upon him. 

They stung his tender ears and his funny 
little nose and one or two got on the skin 
about his eyes. 

Oh, how they hurt! Bobby was frightened 
and squealed in pain. 

He could not understanding what had hap- 
pened to him. He certainly had meant to do 
no wrong when he tried to enter the bee tree 
for a friendly call! 

With his first cry of pain he had leaped into 
the air and started blindly away from the tree. 
By the greatest good luck he went in the direc- 
tion of home and was soon rolling down the 
side of the holler, a mass of scared, hurt little 
rabbit, angry bees, and leaves and bits of 
earth! 

Ma Hill Billy had gone to the creek for some 
fresh water cress for supper. She had just 
stooped over to gather a nice tender bunch 
when something rolled for a moment at her 
feet and then went plump! into the water. 

When she saw that it was Bobby she took a 
stick and pushed him entirely under the water 
before she pulled him out and carried him 
home. 

The water had made the bees stupid and al- 
most harmless and Ma Bunny brushed them 
off and pulled out their stings. Then she 
made poultices of nice, soft, cool mud and 
bound them on his ears and nose, and about 
his eyes, 

He was a queer looking fellow but he was 
so sick that no one laughed at him. He was 
swollen so badly that it seemed as if his skin 
would split and his head ached and his body 
was dreadfully sore. 


“Honey is good,” he said one day as he 
hopped lamely to the spring for a drink, “but 
the next time I go to the ridge I’ll go out of 
the holler at the east end!” 
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YY eke A SHIP in mid-ocean to be overtaken by a storm, to be dismantled, dis- 
masted, and reduced to an ungovernable bulk, and while its crew were famishing 
and in momentary danger of foundering, were another ship to pass within hail, but to 
refuse all succor and deliverance should we not justly regard the deed as an enormous 
atrocity? Now it is the children of the man who has means but refuses to aid in giving 
these children an education sufficient for all the responsibilities of life—he is the 
hardened mariner who sails recklessly by and sees the helpless sufferers engulfed in 
the wake of his own record. —Horace Mann. 
DUCATION is the guardian genius of democracy. It is the only dictator that free 
men acknowledge, the only security that free men desire. 
—Mirabeau Bounaparte Lamar. 
IE THE YOUNG republic in America ever goes down to defeat, it will be because of 
the difficulty of educating its millions of rulers. —Edmund Burke. 


A SYSTEM OF general instruction, which shall reach every description of our 
citizens, from the richest to the poorest, as it was the earliest, so will it be the 
latest, of all the public concerns in which I shall permit myself to take an interest. 
—Thomas Jefferson. 


fDUCATE AND inform the whole mass of the people. Enable them to see that it is 
their interest to preserve peace and order, and they will preserve them. And it 
requires no very high degree of education to convince them of this. They are the only 
sure reliance for the preservation of our history. —Thomas Jefferson. 
PROMOTE, then, as an object of primary importance, instructions for the general 
‘diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government is forced to 
follow public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 
—George Washington. 
I DO MOST anxiously wish to see education given to all so that they may read and 
understand what is going on in the world and keep their part of it going on right. 
—Thomas Jefferson. 
IF WE BELIEVE that the American ideal which suggests that every individual should 
have an opportunity for making the most of himself is more important than amassing 
wealth, more important than any other governmental enterprise, then we shall certainly 
support our schools. 


WE MUST SEEK to develop that standard of values which places opportunity for 
individual growth and development above any other good which can be secured. 
We must help our public to stand fast and to work, yes, even to sacrifice, in order that 
the day may come in America when there shall be guaranteed to all “a fair start and 
an equal chance in the race of life.” —George D. Strayer. 


‘THE GREAT doctrine which it is desirable to maintain and to carry out is equality of 
opportunity for all the children, whether they belong to a poor district or a rich one, 
a small district or a large one. —Horace Mann. 


F COUNTRY people as a whole realized the extent to which their children are denied 

the privileges of other children in the matter of education, there would be nothing 
short of an open revolt. The fathers and mothers of these cheated children would say: 
“We must have better schools for our children at any cost. If the burden is greater than 
we can bear, the cities must help carry the load.” As good schools in the country as in 
the city is the only safe course for any nation. —Henry Jackson Waters. 


T# FIRST ideal of our democracy is to maintain a state where each individual shall 
have an equality of opportunity to take that position in the community to which his 

intelligence, ability and ambition entitle him and that no forces shall continue in the 

Nation which may prevent this free rise. —Herbert Hoover. 


=T THERE be a purpose in all your legislation to recognize the right of man to be 

ell born, well nurtured, well educated, well employed, and well paid. This is no 

gospel of ease and selfishness, or class distinction, but a gospel of effort and service, 
of universal application. —Calvin Coolidge. 
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Relation between Education and Capital. 

Education is our most valuable form of cap- 
ital. This is readily accepted as a sceintitic 
fact by economists. Willford I. King in a study 
dealing with the growth of the nation’s ability 
to produce lists “increases in the productive 
power of individual inhabitants resulting from 
education” as one of four factors that mean 
greater productive power. He states: “Some 
of the most expensive and important forms of 
saving are not tangible but consist of such 
things as accumulated scientific knowledge and 
the training of the human mind. Savings of 
the last-mentioned variety are extremely per- 
ishable, since they are constantly being lost 
through the death of the persons possessing the 
education.” The wealth in trained human 
minds is far more valuable than that which re- 
sides in material property. 

Relation between Education and Business. 

The business man sometimes overlooks the 
work the school does in creating good buyers. 
Educated customers make good business. The 
educated man is a good earner, and earning 
power is prerequisite to purchasing power. 
The Educated man is an appreciative buyer. 

What market would many industries have 
for their product if the tastes of the American 
people were similar to those of the uncivilized 
savages? The man who has little appreciation 
for good wearing apparel, a comfortable home, 
good literature and music is likely to be a 
poor customer. 

It is in building up better appreciation of 
the products of modern industry that the school 
makes a substantial contribution to business 
prosperity. 

Relation between Education and Advertising. 

Some would contend that demand can be 
created through advertising. But how futile 
would be our yearly expenditure of $1,284,000,- 
000 for advertising if the school had not pre 
pared the ground in which the seed is planted. 

Ability to read with ease is essential to mod- 
ern advertising methods. In the five states 
that spent least for education the percentage 
of illiteracy among the native-born white popu- 
lation is approximately fifteen times as high 
as in the states that spend the most for their 
schools. 

In the five states with the lowest percentage 
of illiteracy the combined circulation of ten 
nationally known magazines is three times as 
high in proportion to population as in the five 
states with the highest percentage of illiteracy. 
What is the relation between education and 

thrift as revealed by the savings accounts? 
Expenditures for Savings Accounts 





Education per capita per capita 

SE, burs ocsiowar $25.30 $363 
BEE gacnscccnse 24.49 111 
Se. DeRose 2... 2000. 23.92 154 
DES dadecaccens 23.55 78 
i... ferere 23.19 129 
ao | Eee 5.54 $53 
CC er 5.34 35 
Mississippi ......... 5.24 41 
DE concataw es 4.91 29 
ROSE dacsencaens 4.55 32 
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What is the relation between Educational Ex- 
penditures and Annual Income. 
Expenditures for Annual Income 





Education per capita per capita 
OS ERPS $25.30 $820 
DET wagukteven 24.49 789 
PE mre 23.92 685 
0 See 23.55 512 
is BE cceweeces 23.19 515 
ee $ 5.54 $437 
I oo an nianeeie.e 5.34 345 
Mississippi ........ 5.24 351 
PE vccecscces 4,91 379 
PEE eéeusdcocens 4.55 394 


—Journal of N. E. A. 
That’s Where The Money Goes. 


1. People spent twice as much for insurance in 
1924 as was spent for public education. 

2. People spent three times as much for build- 
ing construction as they spent for education. 

3. People spent more than twice as much on 
automobiles in 1924 as was spent for educa- 
tion. 

4. The people spent more for tobacco in 1924 
than was spent for public education. 

5. The people spent almost as much for soft 
drinks, ice cream and candy in 1924 as 
they did for public education. 

6. Almost as much for amusement as for 
public education. 

7. The American people spent 17 dollars for 
luxuries for every dollar spent for educa- 
tion. 

8. The American people spent 8% dollars for 
other forms of public service for every 
dollar spent for education. 


IS EVERY CHILD ENTITLED TO AN 
EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY? 


I Attend A Country School 
My school term is 7 months. 
My teacher is paid $755 a year. 
My teacher is a high-school graduate. 
My teacher has taught one year. 
My school-house has one room. 
My school library contains 100 books. 


I Attend A City School 

My school term is 10 months. 

My teacher is paid $1968 a year. 

My teacher is a college graduate. 

My teacher has taught 5 years. 

My school-house has 24 rooms. 

My school library contains 5000 books. 
-—Journal of National Education. 





“We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 

If it does not make the man. 
Why build our cities glorious, 
If man unbuilded goes; 

In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 

—Edwin Markham. 
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POSTAGE APPROPRIATED EXHAUSTED 


The appropriation for postage for the De- 
parment for this biennial period is almost ex- 
hausted. After January 1, 1928, it will be 
impossible for the Department to send out any 
supplies unless the request is accompanied by 
the necessary postage. 

The following publications published by the 
Department are ready for distribution and can 
be furnished upon receipt of ten cents in stamps 
for single copies, or if more than one copy is 
desired please send six cents in stamps for 
each copy. The Department will be pleased to 
send any supplies to the city and county super- 
intendents by express collect. The Department 
regrets that this policy has be inaugurated, but 
‘under the circumstances it seems to be the 
only thing that can be done. 

High School Bulletins: 
1. Organization and Administration Bul- 
letin. 


11. Geography Syllabus, Bulletin No. 11. 

12. Physical Education Syllabus for Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 

13. School Grounds and Equipment. 

14. Health Measures and Corrective Physical 
Defects. 

15. Standard Athletics and State Letters. 

a School Bulletins: 


Elementary Course of Study. 
Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools. 


Observance of Special Days. 
Remedial Measures in Reading. 
Accessories, Art and Handwork for 
Rural Schools. 
School Grounds and Equipment. 
Health Measures and Corrective Physi- 
cal Defects. 

8. Standard Athletics and State Letters. 
Teacher Training Bulletins: 
Teacher Training Syllabus. 
Elementary Course of Study. 
Remedial Measures in Reading. 
Accessories, Art and Handwork for 
Rural Schools. 
Health Measures and Corrective Phys- 
ical Defects. 
School Grounds and Equipment. 
Observance of Special Days. 
General Bulletins: 

1. Annual Report. 

2. Directory. 

3. School Laws. 


If FPS Ne 


=P FF PPP 


FACTS CONCERNING PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MISSOURI BASED UPON 
THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


2. Courses of Study for Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Bulletin No. 1. 
8. Music Syllabus, Bulletin No. 3. 
4. Trade and Industrial Subjects,. Bulletin 
No. 4. 
5. Art Syllabus, Bulletin No. 5. 
6. Home Economics Syllabus, Bulletin No. 
6. 
7. Science Syllabus, Bulletin No. 7. 
8. General Agriculture Syllabus, Bulletin 
No. 8. 
9. English Syllabus, Bulletin No. 9. 
10. Social Science Syllabus, Bulletin 10. 
Rural School Districts. 
Enumeration : 
Ne ini din) atu wii Sicgriosm ae weed 164,543 
WE EE oécvntccneecsscunenmun 154,134 
DE tei weghee eee huenaunakeieneae 318,677 
EE er rea 4,073 
eS SE ccc cenandeesegeeen 3,871 
errr err re 7,944 
NE os ccd dee ei ee asa 326,621 
Enrollment: 
SE il anche aia ee Bere bees 123,715 
te a ale creas ba ieate uidaeia nails 117,683 
eet as ane tk cs te aac Seder 241,398 
SE ED  ccnencedengucdeee see 2,716 
I ce 5, wines ee sins nicihip dees Git 2,764 
SEE  ddvincdaddiebwdenaseaanin te aw ae 5,480 
(Colored enrollment is included with 
the white and also separated in the 
above figures.) 
Te Ge «GED bc 6 nc once cd cccesccs 27,275,752 
Average length of term in days .......... 157 
Average daily attendance ...............+::; 173,731 
No. eighth grade graduates last year: 
DE sHigedbinnnctasssend as ahane 8,375 
Se ee 10,176 
is al tte he eas Caine Bie ce 18,551 
No. of these who entered high school: 
DE. cdic <vacanteds 4eneehweedees 40 4,253 
CN hit Dee tee detedbeanee eke 5,216 
ea at eat 9,469 
No. eighth grade graduates this yea 
tt  catnininenséene eb Cee awewhe & 4,694 
iE SORA EERE 5 CREE 5,597 
ET EX nye enue ceuck wad mead ee 10,291 


18,743,406 


Value of all school property 
1,363,253,861 
49 


Assessed valuation 
Average levy 


I a a ag Riana le bite mali ai 1,803,572 
No. of districts having: 
ee dae wars er manila 7,515 
EE ge vec duawe< tawewben « 442 
EE, 8 ccc cdéwtechemeene nee 109 
a ale ait 66 ow ih We 39 
inne. cateveen ween seveneee os 8,105 
No. of districts having: 
rr re 50 
Sy es oo cs vc os ce enwne 270 
Six to eight months ...............- 972 
SY So ns kas 0000006006206004 6,583 
More than 8 months ............... 230 
Dt eh cmedenvencnetene ed encase eaéen 8,105 
No. of districts enrolling: 
DE CER ED cc Gehsonéwesat dneteas 517 
Pee Oe sie nngebadbdscacdsudndaiach 1,118 
DM bncc tects cad és dkaeaeeermedens 1,567 
DP ED decks giawanée dwectnd Ceenaen 2,280 
Eee ree re ty 1,358 
re rare eee ee 645 
Ce Ol oncanecwistdchteedentaakene 266 
SE a6 ds ccinidd Uéeseudennaadaed 135 
Perr rT. ore oer 71 
a arr rere 63 
Se OP OD onc Cocvidessscnuccceacs 85 
EE AGibvaess b40sAdwe eed eaheh eens’ 8,105 
No. of districts having average daily attendance: 
GE OP 0 0-00 cn cbeesdeendéones 955 
DPE kink agansdatenedeaneessees 1,651 
SM ON 256 24. wih nade keen eanedenee 1,948 
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POO adeescnnd00ecesdeebedidaon 2,096 
i Vocnde daeewee enbuatese ieeet 
ae badcctedetds sudeee saveeunes 361 
Oe GP GP se ctcseces bdoves evewwoeneee 121 
et OOD ns cddikdnscccccdcsestécnseces 49 
ee er b.b506-0ns 600606066 ccenedcen - 2 
80 to 99 . La dbinbiibhee othe eedee 24 
ED Sac bc oesitedesdesessived 61 
J EL ee Oe ere nat nee 
No. of districts having valuations: 
i i Pe -bwa¢66eseed wens eee 14 
Se Ge I ccctnccecsccesece 69 
OED on ide ectddakerceses 177 
MED cn ckcs ene decsceseee 382 
CP wcen eee uens.ceuaees 470 
i ee cvccoceccessasewes 482 
Pe ED 6 cee cendacceecseuse 457 
ST Oe SE be nccecasese dee Wed 381 
CD csi os 600500 ceed see 573 
OED accccescecseses nen 376 
SE GE EELOOD occ iccvccecceeds 855 
Se GED. cecénccaskesskeaus 3,869 
RSE en Pee eee 


No of teachers having certificates: 
Issued by state: 


CE eet hen mien dine a a hacerd a esad awl a 81 

ED Ne Rn dea e ce ocentaane 4s 31 

EE Seles ceiisc seb sunleanieie bee 170 

CD cnnpanie ge Gade bs hs 8048S 57 

Se er 13 

College, three-year ............... 61 

ee ee 1,578 

See ca bektes 33444 0aKS 358 

DEY nae he adeeah oss ekeeeenaseeere 
Issued by state schools: 

a eked iw aes amie ed 36 
CRE A ee eee ee 50 
I oii ca sii Sa oc alerts Ge regional al 283 
SN ittagewehs «odes xaayxeuee 528 

BEN. Westcadh'a denen main Seba ewenas wan 
Issued by county: 

ere rr re. Te 1,410 

ED cccusecsanenceed baat 1,969 

ES 65.44 =46canndes oeaeuen 2,179 

ER ree 126 

DE debts saeacdddnasaddseakaten eee 
ee 
No. of teachers having high school units: 
Dt trnteveegetcneekoussene uel ant 178 
SEN ata te i cls Sag nil shih asd ko cae 180 
EE esahiead sae oo giial isle head e-divs sa seal omen 460 
RE 3i di atei tie ae dais Wh Semaine S eieaontiCe 812 
ME OO edetadesnawscedenesetwetas 7,300 
EL turn teite wid eek odie aka Dadiania wae 
No. of teachers having years of experience 
DY Circ ddadctehs ced dgnkdstouwl 2,380 
ie hehe kdeid Sa weenie mame 1,604 
IE 1 6 desis eid oe ke eed ded ere 1,234 
PD tks tn baue dase ncawkbeo dae 852 
TM a 5 ea eaiei a dito Sierd wienaamnian 648 
I oe tse te edna deere ach woh eee 440 
i scene canwacde cedune geek 299 
NN he ci. ga adu ieee sawed cc eane 268 
I is nonecceuinn concen ska 160 
ED 4b.000 44000006000 008 1,045 
SE EGE i. cdie ani aoe Dale oaiGne mokuimadwiare 
No. of teachers having college hours 
PED ct veuces eacnce cet eeakdaesed 1,930 
EE te hereon 6.6 2g. 6k wae wa xed eee 1,207 
I A eae Bt ala 2 bd a Sie meat ee -eaee 1,536 
i dnntignen cues éuusedeun baa eee 640 
EE hantinhia Ponendnd +etewaaee en 157 
689.400 65.6-646eenn b4aee 92 
EE IE ee > Ne ee ae 
No. teachers in present position 
DE cti-5nscdndens 34060 beben een 4,,639 
I aie ie hha dag te Gide tin Since kata 4,639 
ee hihi 5 ache adh anc oaeenl 2,085 
NT si haa hee eBe wie wncbitudeaveai 
os wehbe Suet nai eet 268 
ii alas ditt teri triats tam wrineeeeaath 167 
I oct ei chei nd esde shames ou 110 
I onidetiinetéseteodaescad 52 
io ac das gate bik wn Weaken be 24 
a  D a 6ccascbccseaeneces 94 


81,105 


8,105 


2,349 


897 


5,684 
8,930 


8,930 


8,930 


5,562 


8,930 


No. of teachers receiving: 


Dr i PE «¢cct waeesebeeeectessese 55 
TEED IE LITE 106 
RS nrc ss cna udene waste 368 
OS ee ee 1,180 
a Eo anata nae 1,843 
II 6 os ive rataig ot ordoket ices an 2,738 
RET RSS eS 1,086 
ec. Sie Guawadinbwe 886 
ED, cs cae bu'eaanitbetaaha 236 
REA ere 228 
EOD gon scassscedaceee + 83 
ee Ge . ngindvieceks ceeuuvece 121 

SE ook ts Seen eek ae hen iia eee ak Se 


High School Districts. 


Enumeration : 


ETE Ae SE PP ee 274,125 
MS Saar ckee oNkaes wemennned 278,057 
ar ey Teer reer 
CE, voc ce cccccecds 20,994 
GE GE Sccctcccussvesvavescs 22,157 
DE “sineeredeaddsNae die <teuwenee 
SE OD cen ca es Kee oo waa 


Enrollment: 
Grades 1 to 8: 


eee eee © Gee 185,624 
RE aii a ac ge a anne Laie meee 185,467 
DL Uvubitievked Geet ebin eave bene 

Grades 9 to 12 

DE sidébecsavasatseseenseand 51,790 
tt <Gkveka have aweuan Gn oneneae 58,868 
I ee ee ee eee 
St SE cs 'ienk caieeetebe se 
EE SE ico an cy akdeeh Canam 16,940 
= tn s¢hetatssssaenobne 18,378 
SEE ddnsas cased s-1 hab Rn aes meee 


(Colored enrollment is included with the 
white and also separated in the above 
figures.) 


ts emake eke che eee 
Average length of term in days ............ 
Average daily attendance ..............-++:. 


No. of eighth grade graduates last year: 


PD. dun eueneseweueds andes eeket 13,718 
sree eee ae ee 15,760 
MEE. witesdeuw saws ceewilantaee os dems 
No. of these who entered high school 
DM: dca casehenecueeeess deen ceekt 11,316 
REN Sinai aie hcken es a 0's oe ker eee 12,705 
MN -cG biG cen ekt eh enehadtueeusecaee 
No. eighth grade graduates this year: 
DE sb4eeedsk6i4061 sane sence eeede 13,536 
Bvt hae ial Wena dO REAR E Os 4 14,937 
No. high school graduates last year 
it dediutuwenws sobhede he ceucveets 7,326 
DE baebevenbeex<etwedeteundedp alee 9,522 
DU eS Gh et canbe nde as ene ae ealei eos 
No. of these who entered higher institutions 
BOY a4adeaedeascetusedeads ceeeees 2,735 
EE Gitbundeuaved cotetedhueneuene 3,359 
DE ieicckbccadsceadenateestktatven 
No. high school graduates this year 
SD 6 00s beees deeds ecteenedennees 7,305 
SE: adc Canina +060 $-0544064964000488 9,104 
tt <¢odenigdud one dasnued eee deeeaae 
No. teachers holding certificates : 
Issued by state: 

A a ee ee ae et 1,006 
a eee ae 484 
ee eee 702 
SE cbdue devs Waeteceesonee 212 
rr, ee. ccceéeennees 137 
College, three-year ........ccee0s 289 
Teacher-training ........cscceees 183 
IE 66.0004 eeneacnéensues's 236 

MT “ber Gad na ede babes eeateweee 
State Schools: 
NS We ab kn ae el hd a eC 1,669 

ica, sinla intsiie eat aviaae ages 667 

SE anne one Carew 5 eae wee 2,042 

SEE wa dee bene C450 ueawes sens 557 

MN. ctdxcas.qansbes<eees Shenae 


8,930 


552,182 


43,151 


595,333 


371,111 


110,658 


481, 769 





35,318 


. - 73,154,522 
oe 166 
.- 425,201 


29,478 


24,021 


28,475 


16,848 


6,094 


16,409 


3,249 


4,935 
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Issued by county: Number of districts enumerating 30 to 
EE 2 5c 64 dine Can camenee 6 763 SEE onk.5 On0e00s 0.000 des ueen 3,057 
EE 0 036.000660en0ee00b00 583 Number of districts enumerating 50 
ED é0nb60 obs 0000006 ewes $11 es BP OD not ced cdcowseeveess 1,106 
DT | mhbndsecents¢seeenneeees 5,380 Number districts enumerating more 
—_ ——_- Chee GP GRE cccccctscccscess 1,114 
ME Wen bnvtns es Oe bueneeeenesewe 7,037 —_———_— 
~ > Total number districts ............ 8,985 
Bee 15,221 Number districts making levy for school purposes: 
No. of teachers in present position, including this year: DL éccnunenendeeanesdasensaeee 26 
SET ceakeunwaonhannrtinetndet 3,743 Under twenty cents .....ccccsccccess 281 
tt Pt titinknne Giithabn mean 2,334 Twenty to forty cents ..ccccccccccss 2,162 
en et arene 1,652 eee 1,493 
I a os wire Sk Ee ee oe wie 1,229 Forty to sixty-five cents ............ 1,676 
DME neacsavesbegawessscaueds 880 Sixty-five cents and over .......... 3,347 
DD a bnd4eusiné Gandeowes hats 708 —_— 
i COD ¢ics connh oeekenkandes 747 TE ouinscendscacabiadensnsidedess 8,985 
I nck oon ae dnd onan essinieii 722 RECEIPTS 
En ithe ca cue 6% dan wala Be te 1,053 Ces ee ee ee OD, Te ecccececesvcese $18,155,701.85 
ee ee OUND one idk ve se céces 2,153 Teachers’ fund: 
—— Interest on county fund .............65 
PE Sere one eee 15,221 Interest on township fund ceemiies enmameie 
No. of teachers having years of experience, Interest on special district fund ...... 
including this year: District taxes, back taxes and tuition . 
o500 au 6000 40s eeecsenes 2,019 ——7 
Two wal in ieee ieeehue 1,459 | ae er ne $35,719,534.87 
eae 1,575 Incidental fund: 
ne eee 1,193 Direct taxes ...cccsccccccccccccsccccess $ 5,575,159.88 
PUES oidcadetcccasencs cleat 1112 Sale of bonds and insurance .......... 
OS SERRE Eee nee 929 Direct levy for building ............++.. 
ON i oa ac ween 804 Interest and sinking fund .............. 
I ee 606 peavey py SCR a eae A $11,177,658.49 
TE <ccongedeeheehaad eaeee 709 4 SE 
Ten or more years ...........se- 4,815 Grand total receipts .......... $70,628,055.09 
ee labile 20 EXPENDITURES 
a one, ERED Aer aye 15.980 ‘TFemahers’ WOM 2. ccscccsovesccesecccvecs $28,008,576.61 
No. of teachers employed: Incidental expenses .........sceccecsccese 11,663,998.34 
Guat & to Oe ES GUNN 6 ve ccks iccccccessentesen 13,244,530.91 
Mh ehiesd beied Saban subbecs 837 A; ————— — 
be a nana ae GaSe IF 9,131 Dotel empemGitras «5 .ccccccscccccs $52,917,105.86 
EE Bek oe tee 9,968 Cash on hand July 1, 1926 ........... 17,710,949.23 
Grades 9 to 12: 
thal Mg Ee ee 2.160 ER TOD $70,628,055.09 
Ns i coo BRkins dak bescenneh 3,093 PRINCIPALS OF VARIOUS SCHOOL FUNDS. 
SEER SERS epi eet 5,253 Permanent county fund ....$10,386,966.02 
Grand total: Permanent township fund .. 2,429,305.73 
on a taaecuaes cehaieveaseedl 2,997 Permanent special district fund 112,682.04 
SS TO TE OS a 12,224 Total permanent school fund ..... $12,928,953.79 
Acai Reali dite A ares patel tape hae 15,221 Fines, penalties and forfeitures .......... 282,484.54 
No. of teachers having high school units: Value of taxable property ............. 4,877,341,726.00 
eS ee ee tS 63 General average levy in cents per $100 
= ee ee ae ee FO a ie 25 Valuation ......eeeeee ee eeeseeeeceees 81 
eae te oa amas 43 Approximately 93 cents of every dollar spent 
: 5 ssesewne Het oeparrersanarnses - 2. for public education is raised by the local prop- 
Tota i san erty tax. ‘The local districts should not be re- 
No. of teachers having college hours: quired to raise more than sixty per cent. 
Ane yA tee te ee eee eee e teeter eeeees = Missouri spent for educaction $4.36 per capita 
30 yd 59 So REESE ETRE: 1,204 in 1910, $6.42 in 1915; $9.02 in 1920; and ap- 
OS ES CGP ar ae 5,194 proximately $15.00 per capita for 1927. 
PM ttavcegurdebaatucegaawes 2,486 The amount spent for elementary and secon- 
PERE * Or sr007 senneweneens 4,918 14.653 ary education has increased from $16,622,000 
Average annual salaries: ; in 1913 to $54,500,000 in 1927. This includes 
SOR: canny <4icedl ohh khan een mk ieemede wae a building funds. 
I a i ahs ai dk ith Sie her hilk ie Raicmi ds ek shige Viale s s 
Value of all school property .............. $ 109,347,365 The high school enrollment increased from 
hameeel chants te tenes cs as 42,286 in 1913 to 110,658 in 1927. 
Nia ne ae crete rk 2,884,984,707 The number of high school graduates in- 
Average levy COKHSOOCOEESHO ESSE SOEOSE SSCS EOESS 113 creased from 6,202 in 1913 to 16,848 in 1927. 
PE) nati ndid wile Sab auheedwa wee. 33,918,145 A ° 
Me. ef districts having valuations: The total number of high schools increased 
—_——\ eee 64 from 401 in 1913 to 880 in 1927, while the num- 
$150.000 to $249,999 ................ 65 class hi si i 
$250,000 to $349,999 ................ 100 ber of first . » gh schools increased during 
$350,000 to $499,999 ................ 116 the same period from 180 to 602. 
$500,000 to $799,999 ................ 148 One district in Randolph County has an as- 
$800,000 to $1,499,999 ............... 217 sessed valuation of $1,533 per child ‘enumer- 
ey royens vg»  Tahibeeensceed . ated, while another district in the same county 
$4,000,000 or more .......----------- 46 has an assessed valuation of $108,537 per child 
ie Ree sei teeseseveceee Por 877 enumerated. Similar inequalities though not 
Rural and High School Districts. so extreme exist in almost every county in the 
Number districts enumerating fewer 
. state. 
kt eee 1,458 : : : : 
Number districts enumerating 20 to Last year the farmers in one rural district in 


SPMEUEL b cicsdevecunsowedds ces 2,250 Vernon County were required to pay a tax of 
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$1.15 for school purposes while the farmers 
in another district in the same county were re- 
quired to pay only a five cent tax. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the rural districts have 


to levy the constitutional limit and cannot raise 
enough money to have an efficient school, while 
2469 were not required to levy as much as 
forty cents. 


Department of Physical Education 
By Dr. H. S. Curtis, Director of Physical Education. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HEALTH IN 
EDUCATION 


T IS OFTEN said that the great progress 

of the last generation has been in the ma- 

terial and mechanical field. Yet there is 
probably no one field in which there has been 
greater advance than in the field of health. 
The last generation has seen the conquest of 
most of the age-long scourges with a very 
great reduction in mortality from tuberculosis. 
We now have immunizing serums against 
small pox. diptheria, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and possibly measles. 

Within less than one hundred years the span 
of human life has been lengthened from 28 to 
56 years for men and 57 years for women, and 
the authorities generally say that we have al- 
ready available the information which would 
lengthen this span for ten or fifteen years more 
if it were put into practice. 


It is well for us to consider at this time 
just how important this progress is and what 
significance it should have in the program of 
the public schools. In the past generation 
more than half of the workmen of the coun- 
try became dependent on their children or up- 
on public charity by the age of 65. It is no 
great advantage industrially or perhaps social- 
ly to increase the years of dependency. If 
lengthening the span of life is to mean an in- 
crease of the years in which the individual 
must be cared for by others, it will be a ques- 
tionable advantage. 


However, this great increase in the span of 
human life has been largely won by teaching 
people to follow better the laws of health. The 
same forces which have caused an increase of 
days produces also a higher vitality and 
greater efficiency in all the days that precede 
its termination. In other words the forces 
which have lengthened life have added to its 
efficiency all the way along. 


It is impossible for anyone to be happy while 
he is miserable and a high degree of happiness 
is inconsistent with poor health. We can only 
hope for real contentment under conditions of 
physical well-being. 

The Bible says “It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” Per- 
haps this saying would be even more true if we 
should put “sick men” in place of “rich -men” 
for every ill to which we are subject tends to 
turn the mind in upon itself. The man with a 
tooth-ache or a stomach-ache is made self- 
centered thereby. A chronic invalid is usually 
a chronic bore because he is always thinking 


and talking about himself. We cannot think 
about and love our neighbors if our thoughts 
are constantly turned inward by the aches and 
pains to which we are subject. It is impossible 
for us to have that type of social mind which 
Jesus everywhere illustrated and called for 
as the consummation of the Christian life, if we 
have at the same time the aches and pains, 
real or imagined, of the chronic invalid. 

The person with abounding health and vi- 
tality and that effervescence of spirit which 
goes with it is nearly always a good companion 
who is welcome in any company and’ who 
makes friends easily. It is almost impossible 
for a person to be a “good fellow” and at the 
same time have poor health. There is a long 
series of social calamities that come from loss 
of health. One of the greatest is where the 
father or mother is taken prematurely from a 
family of children, who are thus allowed to 
grow up without the care and guidance which 
is so essential to the right training of youth. 

Statistics of charity organization societies 
show that about half of all dependence is due 
to ill health. It is estimated that the work- 
men of the country lose about three billion 
dollars a year in wages on account of sickness. 


The school is interested in health as one of 
the main factors in an efficient social life. It 
is the physical basis which must make educa- 
tion effective. No one can afford an educa- 
tion at the cost of health and happiness. At 
Columbia they send a student home who is not 
maintaining his health on the grounds that the 
University cannot afford to spend $800 or $1000 
a year on the training of an individual who has 
not the vitality to make use of the training 
after it is given. In the schools of the country, 
according to the best statistics available, twen- 
ty--five million children each lose about six 
days a year, from this cause. This represents 
an entire school year for about one million chil- 
dren and costs the country about seventy-five 
million dollars a year. 

These figures seem to justify far greater 
prominence being given to education in health- 


ful living than is yet being done. 


PHYSICAL TRATNING OR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


HERE HAS BEEN a great difference in 

the nomenclature used in different places 

and by different institutions. Columbia 
University uses in its catalogue “physical 
training” to cover the practical side of the 
work and “physical education” to cover the 
theoretical courses. 
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Thus, in this division, physical training 
which includes the art side or the practice of 
activities includes such activities as aesthetic 
dancing, interpretive dancing, clog dancing, 
folk dancing, social dancing, and the like. Un- 
der gymnastics come, Swedish gymnastics, 
German gymnastics, Danish gymnastics, and 
combinations such as are found in America. 
Under athletics come the various athletic 
games such as football, baseball and the like, 
and track, and field athletics. 

Under physical education come such courses 
as Health Education, including physical ex- 
aminations, medical inspection, nurse service, 
preventive medicine, physiology and anatomy, 
general hygiene, personal hygiene, child hy- 
giene, school hygiene, social hygiene, com- 
munity hygiene, mental hygiene, hygiene of 
school subjects and school sanitation. Under 
physical education proper come courses on 
Knesiology, playgrounds, organization and ad- 
ministration of physical education, scientific 
measurements in physical education, methods 
in physical education, standard tests, history 
of physical education, state any city systems 
of physical education, physical equipment and 
the like. 

The practical side thus includes three arts, 
dancing, athletics, and gymnastics, each of 
which is represented by its own specialists who 
are devoting their lives to these phases of the 
work. There are also two scientific depart- 
ments, each of which represents at the present 
time about one hundred graduate hours at 
Columbia University, namely Health Educa- 
tion, and*Physical Education. 

Columbia is now graduating from 30 to 50 
students of Physical Education with an M. A. 
degree each year, and 4 or 5 with a Ph. D. 
The training involved is quite comparable to 
that required for an M. D. The University of 
New York and Harvard are also giving work 
of a similar grade with a somewhat smaller 
number of students. 

A DEVICE FOR THE HEALTH CLUB 

A recent Bulletin of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association describes a “Health Wheel 
Game” invented by a New Jersey teacher as a 
device for enlivening the procedure of daily 
morning health inspection. It consists of a 
cardboard wheel with the spokes drawn to 
correspond in number with the health habits 
to be formed, the sectors between the spokes 
being labeled, “Teeth,” “Hair,” Neck, Ears,” 
“Everything,” etc. An indicator attached at 
the center of the wheel is spun around and 
whichever health habit it stops on is the one 
to be inspected. The children are expected 
to observe all the habits indicated on the wheel, 
usually five or six, but are inspected on only 
one each morning, unless the indicator stops 
on “Everything,” in which case all habits are 
included in the inspection. This saves time 
and introduces the element of chance, which 
makes the daily inspection a more interesting 
event. The wheel may be changed to cover 
different habits. It is simply constructed and 
may be made as a preject by the teacher and 
pupils. 
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“Safety Education” is the name of an at- 
tractive magazine which will give the class 
room teacher much assistance in her teaching 
of “Safety.” This magazine is published by 
the Education Division of the National Safety 
Council, at 120 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, at the cost of one dollar a year. Every 
building should thave a subscription to this 
magazine. 

ARE WE POOR SPORTS? 
(From a letter to the Boston Herald) 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

Fifteen thousand people saw the Davis cup 
won by two Frenchmen from two Americans 
in clean, fast, brilliant tennis. Newspaper re- 
ports indicate that 15,000 people cheered not 
only the good strokes of the Americans but 
the errors of the Frenchmen, and that when 
the moment arrived of a fine, decisive victory 
for the best player, this crowd was dazed and 
sullen, and melted away in silence. 

These people are Americans, patrons of 
“sport” so-called. What power or experience 
can awaken in them the instincts of the sports- 
man? If their culture does not include the 
Greek outlook upon sport, nor even the English- 
man’s, their own cousin, can they not remember 
back a few weeks to the reception given Lind- 
bergh in Paris? 


According to returns from inquires by the 
Bureau of Education for the school year end- 
ing June, 1926, there are in 55 cities having a 
population over 100,000 an average of one 
medical inspector to 7,725 pupils enrolled, one 
dentist to 15,000 and one nurse to 3,750. 


In the Philadelphis Normal School 96.3 per 
cent of all physical defects recommended for 
treatment were corrected, although only about 
50 per cent are corrected in younger students. 
“This remarkable result was due to three 
factors: 

1. The Normal School regulation that im- 
portant physical defects must be corrected, 
if the student is to continue as a teacher-train- 
ing candidate. 

2. The assignment of a nurse well qualified 
to act as an adviser to students. 

3. The cooporation of the principal.” 

The city of Buffalo, New York, has recently 
completed a special school building for crippled 
children. 

In 1913 there were two sight-saving classes 
in the United States. In 1926 there were 265. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Health Supervision and Medical Inspec- 
tion of Schools, by Thomas D. Wood and 
Hugh Grant Howell. W. B. Sanders Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Human Body, By Trevor Heaton, E. 
P. Dutton and Co., New York City. 
Hygiene and Sanitation, by Jesse F, Wil- 

liams, W. B. Sanders Co. 

The New Physical Education, by Thomas 
D. Wood and Rosalind F. Cassidy. The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Principles of Physical Education, by Jesse 
F. Williams. The Macmillan Co. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS PRESENTED TO AS. 
SEMBLY OF DELEGATES, ST, LOUIS 
CONVENTION, 1927 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Made by Miss L. R. Ernst, Chairman To 
The Assembly of Delegates. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Assem- 
bly:—As Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee I wish to submit the following report:— 

In accordance with the provisions of the con- 
stitution and the power given to us by the 
Assembly of Delegates, we have carried on the 
different activities of the Association. 

Enrollment 

It is a pleasure to report that the enroll- 
ment this year will approach nearer to 100% 
everywhere than ever before. When the re- 
turns are in the number will run more than 
22,000. This will be the greatest enrollment 
in the seventy-one years history of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The School and Community 

The School and Community is growing bet- 
ter each year and is contributing very much 
to the increase in professional spirit among the 
Missouri teachers. Sixty cents on each mem- 
bership fee is set aside for the use of the 
magazine as well as the amount of advertising 
which was about $13,300.00. In other words, 
The School and Community is being fairly well 
financed now, by its own activities and by its 
assignments of our funds. 

Reading Circle 

It is a pleasure to report that the Reading 
Circle is increasing in sales. The sales this 
year to date are greater than last year. The 
total number of books now on the list is 1208. 
From July ist to November Ist the sales 
were about $33,000.00. The books on the 
Pupils’ Reading Circle list numbering more 
than 1200 include all the books required for 
the approval of rural schools and for carry- 
ing out the requirements of the State Course 
of Study. 

Attention is called especially to the new 
order blank, which has been classified in a 
helpful way, and books are designated for 
use in various curricula by index initials that 
will prove suggestive to teachers. See that 
you have the new order blank to make use of 
this suggestion. They are helpful all along 
the line. 

Headquarters Building 

Since the last meeting of the Assembly of 
Delegates and in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of that Assembly, the Executive Com- 
mittee has contracted for and arranged for 
the erection of a new building, having ap- 
pointed as a Building Committee, working 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Mr. McClure, 
Mr. Whiteford, Mr. Crocker, and Miss Ernst. 
The Building Committee through the Execu- 
tive Committee, begs to report this:— 


“At a meeting held in St. Louis, December 
13, 1926, Mr. William B. Ittner was chosen 
as architect for the building. The matter of 
title and deed for the Babb lot in Columbia 
was referred to the Executive Committee for 
settlement. The Columbia site was chosen fol- 
lowing a vote by the representative Assembly 
to locate the building in Columbia. The archi- 
tect was instructed to prepare plans and secure 
bids on the building. 

“On the 17th of January the Building Com- 
mittee met with the Executive Committee and 
opened bids for the building, the title to the 
Babb property, for which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City of Columbia had paid $7,- 
500.00, having been delivered to the Associa- 
tion officers on January 1st. It was found that 
there was available for the building a total 
of $51,086.60, being the amount authorized 
plus interest to the 9th of November. The 
amount authorized was $48,000.00. The inter- 
est brought it up to the sum named. 

“The lowest and best bidder for the general 
contract was Mr. Ed H. Kuehn of Jefferson 
City, whose bid of $39,033.00 was accepted. 
The lowest and best bid for the electrical work 
was the one of Mr. John L. Platt of Columbia 
for $905.00, which was accepted. The lowest 
and best bid for heating and plumbing was that 
of Mr. J. Louis Crum of Columbia for $7,829.00, 
which was accepted. The following matters 
were referred to the Executive Committee for 
action:—All furnishing of the building, in- 
cluding linoleum; the matter of accepting an 
alternate bid, which would allow the comple- 
tion of the back story of the building, at a 
total of $2,718.90. 

“The Building Committee also requested the 
Executive Committee to authorize the Presi- 
dent and Secretary to sign the contract for 
the building when the bond had been filed with 
and approved by the architect. 

“The amount authorized by the Building Com- 
mittee, was with the architect’s fee, $50,633.02. 

“General supervision of the construction of 
the building and determination of any ques- 
tionable points was referred to the Executive 
Committee for such action as it thought wise 
to take.” 

This building including the architect’s fee 
will cost $53,336.92. The amount appro- 
priated for the building was $48,000.00, plus the 
interest on the funds from November 9, 1925 
to November 9, 1927, which amounted to $51,- 
086.60. The Committee could have stayed 
within the appropriation had it not been for 
the fact that they decided to erect the back 
second story. This represents a floor area of 
approximately 2800 square feet. Under the 
present contracts we could erect it at ten 
cents (10c) per cubic foot; under any contract 
entered into after the roof was on to the rest 
of the building it would cost fifty cents (50c) 
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per cubic foot, and it seemed wise and eco- 
nomical to the Executive Committee, inasmuch 
as the money was in sight and on hand, to 
erect the complete building at once, at an ulti- 
mate considerable saving to the Association. 
So that the ultimate cost of the building will 
be $53,366.92, including the architect’s fee. 

The Executive Committee has no further 
special business to report on to this Assembly 
this year. As a matter of fact, between you 
and me, we decided we had taken so much time 
last year we ought to spread it over several 
years and sit down as soon as possible. It 
submits, however, for the convenience of the 
Assembly the following suggestions for the 
Order of Business for the rest of this meet- 
ing:— 

Report of the Finance Committee. 
Report of Committee on Professional 
Standards and Ethics. 

Report of Committee on Necrology. 
Report of Committee on Junior and 
Senior High School Course of Study. 
Report of Committee on Teachers Sal- 
aries and Tenure. 

Report of Legislative Committee. 
Report of Committee on Sources of 
Larger Revenue. 

Report of Teachers Retirement Fund 
Committee. . 

9. Report of Resolutions Committee. 

10. Report of Committee on Time and Place. 

11. Report of Committee on Nominations. 

12. Other business. 

Before I sit down may I make this report 
also froni the Executive Committee, which I do 
with very considerable pleasure because it 
represents the work of a committee of the 
Executive Committee that has been very satis- 
factorily completed, and that is the accom- 
plishment of a contract for group insurance, 
by which the individual members of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association may insure 
under a master policy as long as they maintain 
the group relationship with the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, for sums in thousands, 
ranging from one thousand to five thousand 
dollars. 

REPORT OF THE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY 
COMMITTEE 

URING THE year which has elapsed 

since the last meeting of the State 

Teachers Association three additional syl- 
labi have been published. Bulletin No. 7 con- 
tains courses of study for General Science, 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. Bulletin No. 
8 outlines two years of work in General Agri- 
culture for the high schools of Missouri. Bul- 
letin No. 9 contains a course of study in English 
from grades seven to twelve inclusive. 

In addition to these three courses which 
have already been published and distributed by 
the State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
two others are now in press. The social studies 
syllabus covering the work for both the junior 
and senior high school years is the most de- 
tailed syllabus yet published. It will contain 
between five and six hundred printed pages. 
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Junior and senior high school course of study 
bulletin No. 11 which is also in the hands 
of the printer covers one year of Geography 
for the junior high school grades and one year 
of the Geography of Commerce for senior high 
school. 

Four additional bulletins are in prepara- 
tion—Commercial Subjects, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, and Public Speaking. 
The Committee expects to have these four 
syllabi in the hands of the teachers of the 
state by the time of the next meeting of the 
Association. With the completion of these 
bulletins, your committee will consider that 
it has completed the work for which it was 
appointed. During the year the Committee has 
spent from fund of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, $893.40. Most of this money was spent 
in connection with the preparation of the 
social studies bulletin. The" balance of the 
original appropriation unexpended on Novem- 
ber 10, 1927 was $1633.45. : 

Your committee wishes to express again 
its very sincere appreciation of the work done 
by many teachers of the state on these syllabi. 

Very truly yours, 
M. G. Neale, Chairman, 
Dean School of Education, 
University of Missouri. 
J. R. Searborough, Secretary, 
State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Armand R. Miller, 
Principal Roosevelt High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SALARIES 
AND TENURE OF OFFICE 
By A. G. Capps, Committee Chairman. 
Members of the Assembly of Delegates: 

Your Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and 
Tenure of Office has again made statistical 
studies of the salaries and of the tenures of 
office of the various types of teachers and 
administrative officers in the public elementary 
and secondary schools of Missouri. Certain 
other studies have been made but will not be 
reported at this time. They may be available 
for your use some time later in the year. 

The following items of significance shown 
in Table I have been derived from the exten- 
sive tables on file in the office of the Chairman 
of the Committee: 

A. Status of Salaries for 1927-1928. 

The salaries paid in 1927-1928 to the differ- 
ent types of teachers in our profession 
are as follows: 

1. The median salaries of superintendents 
in districts maintaining first class high 
schools hired for nine months is $205.00 
a month; those hired for ten months, 
$227.00 a month; and those hired for 
twelve months $231.00 a month. The 
median salary of superintendents in dis- 
tricts maintaining second class high 
schools is $155.00 a month. The median 
salary of superintendents in third class 
districts with eight months of school is 
$137.00 a month. 

2. The median salary of high school prin- 
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TABLE I (a) 
SUMMARY OF TEACHERS’ MEDIAN MONTHLY SALARIES IN MISSOURI 
FOR 1927-28. 
Second Third 
Class Class 
High High 
Type of First Class High School School 
Teacher School Districts Districts Districts 
(c) 
(b) 9 10 11 12 8 9 
Supt. Regular $205 227 — 231 $155 $137 $147 
7. a: 230 272 — 221 
VA 232 
High School 
Principals 
Regular 140 220 295 169 115 
High School 
Teachers 
Regular 135 158 120 
a ee 150 
VA 225 
VH Ec. 146 
Elementary 
Teacher 85 78 78 83 70 (d) 
1925-26 





(a) One half of the superintendents receive more and one half less. 

(b) By “Regular” is meant those superintendents who are teaching neither Teacher 
Training nor Vocational Agriculture. 

(c) The figures in this row refer to the number of months of work required for the 
annual salary indicated in the Directory. 

(d) For 1925-26. Taken from Seventy-Seventh Mo. Report of Public Schools—1926, 
p. 164. 
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TABLE II 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN MISSOURI IN 
1927-1928 COMPARED WITH 1926-1927. 


cipals in first class districts, who have 
been hired for nine months, is $140.00 
a month; and those hired for twelve 
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months is $169.00 a month. Tendency Apparent Real 
3. The high school teachers hired for nine for 1927-28 Percent Percent 
months in first class districts receive a Compared Increase Increase s 
median salary of $135.00 a month; and with over over 
—" a month in second class dis- Position 1926-1927 1913-14 1913-14 ; 
ricts. 
4. The median salary of elementary school ae... y 
teachers in districts maintaining first First —$ 1.00 51 aii, 
class high schools is $85.00 a month; Aneta —$ 2.00 37 —21 s 
in second class districts is $78.00 a Third Same 56 fi a 
aes _ 4 third class districts is (b) " 
ikewise .00 a month. _ n 
5. The median salary of the rural school = <2 = : y 
teacher is $70.00 in 1925-1926, the latest p..: 1° p 
year for which data can be obtained. Principa 7 S 65 5 : 
(See Table I, Below) a = aa i 
B.—Comparison of 1927-1928 Salaries with Secon —tt 1 
1926-1927 Salaries. TT (b) t 
A comparison of the salaries paid teachers oo te 
= og (1927-1928) with the salaries sarge a 
paid the same groups of teachers last ‘¢achers 
year (1926-1927) reveals certain import- First —$ 2.00 90 +10 
ant facts as shown in Table II:— Second +$ 400 94 i 
1. The salaries of superintendents show T. T. —$13.00 16 = 
a slight tendency to decrease. Grade Teachers 
2. The salaries of principals remain about First Same No No 
the same. Second —$ 2.00 data data ts 
8. The salaries of high school teachers Third +$ 9.00 te 
show a slight decrease. Rural Teachers ty 
4. Grade teachers salaries remain approxi- 1925-26 Compared h 
mately the same this year as last year. with 1924-25 -—$ 1.00 75 0 
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5. Rural school teachers salaries (1925- 
1926) compared with 1924-1925 remain approxi- 
mately the same. 

(a) For superintendents on 9 months basis. 

(b) For superintendents teaching Teacher 

Training. 
C.—Salaries and the Cost of Living.. 

The percentage increase in the salaries paid 
all types of teachers based on 1913 salaries 
makes an excellent showing, but when the rise 
in the cost of living is considered we are as a 
whole not so well cared for as in 1913. The 
only group in our profession that has profited 
is the high school teachers as shown in the last 
column .in Table II. However, their real in- 
crease is only ten per cent. 

D.—Comparison of Teachers’ Salaries in the 
United States in 1927-28 with 1926-27. 

In order to find out the general trend of 
teachers’ salaries in the United States in 1927- 
28 as compared with 1926-27 a letter of inquiry 
was sent to all the state departments of edu- 
cation. Of the thirty-nine replies received, fif- 
teen states indicated an increase, twenty-one 
remained approximately the same and three 
states indicated a decrease. The majority of 
the increases are in the eastern states. How- 
ever, five of the fifteen increases were indi- 
cated as only slight increases. The three de- 
creases are in middle western states. 
E.—Tenure of Office in Missouri. 

We have also extended our data on tenure of 
office of the different types of teachers in Mis- 
souri. These data are now collected on a uni- 
form basis from 1913 to and including 1926- 
1927. However, we find no significant change 
in conditions in the last three or four years. 


Tenure of Teachers in Missouri 1926-1927. ~ 


The Committee has brought up-to-date the 
statistical study of the tenure of Superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers of the first class 
high schools in the state. This statistical study 
covers a study of tenure for the past fourteen 
years. 

The Committee finds that there is a striking 
similarity of results from year to year. That 
is to say that the time that teachers hold the 
same position in the same school districts does 
not seem to increase. For the past fourteen 
years about 40% of the teachers are holding 
positions for the first time in the community 
they serve, between 20% and 25% are teaching 
in the same school for the second year, and 
13% to 18% the third year. Principals follow 
the same practice as teachers, while superin- 
tendents do slightly better—percents running 
approximately as follows: 


PR ae 1 year 
EE 2 years 
NG iid as wnatl 3 years 
Eee 4 years 
Tits nccesen nes 5 years 


In conclusion, we wish to report that our 
tables of data indicate that the high peak of 
teachers’ salaries in Missouri was reached from 
two to four years ago and that since that time 
have been receding slowly. Also, our data 


do not indicate that tenure of office is becoming 
more permanent in Missouri. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. G. Capps, Chairman. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TIME 
AND PLACE 


By J. H. Neville,, Committee Chairman. 

The Committee on Time and Place gave con- 
sideration to several possible times for the 
holding of the next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. We have suggestions from various 
sources, and all of these were given considera- 
tion. The advisability of changing the time to 
the second semester was considered, as well 
as advantages of an earlier or later time in 
the fall; and also such factors as the effect 
upon the district meetings, breaks in the school 
program due to the Holidays, Armistice Day 
and Thanksgiving Day were discussed. 

The Committee, Mr. Chairman, by unanimous 
vote, recommend the next annual meeting of 
the Association to be held on November 14th, 
15th, 16th, and 17th, 1928, in Kansas City.. 

Note: The Report of the Committee on 
Sources of Larger Revenue was published on 
pages 538-549 of the December 1927 issue of 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. The re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions was also 
published in the same issue on pages 559-560. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINA- 

TIONS TO HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Miss Anna H. Egan (Kansas City):— 

The Nominating Committee submits the fol- 
lowing recommendations :— 

President, Eugene Fair, Northeast Teachers 
College, Kirksville; 1st Vice-President, J. A. 
Koontz, Superintendent of Schools, Joplin; 2nd 
Vice-President, Miss Tillie C. Adams, West- 
port Junior High School, Kansas City; 3rd Vice- 
President, J. W. Braley, School of Mines, Rolla. 

Members of Executive Committee: Henry J. 
Gerling, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Louis; Miss Calla Varner, Principal Central 
High School, St. Joseph. 

(Signed) B. P. Lewis, Chairman 
Anna H. Egan, Secretary 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


To the Executive Committee: 

Your Legislative Committee wishes to re- 
port that every effort was made to secure the 
legislation recommended by the Assembly of 
Delegates at the Kansas City meeting 1926. 

Our Committee held two meetings and set 
for its major objectives the securing the pass- 
age of House Bill No. 1, The Community School 
Bill, and a constitutional amendment enabling 
districts to provide a Retirement Fund. The 
Committee also supported other measures and 
exerted its influence to defeat certain other 
legislation that would have been detrimental 
to the cause of education if passed. 

The Committee did its best. It was well sup- 
ported by the teachers and educational leaders 
at large, but was unable to overcome the con- 
servatism of the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. N. Crocker, Chairman, 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Lillie R. Ernst, Chairman 
The Finance Committee Accepts the Auditor’s Report as 
Its Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1927 
which is as Follows: 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 
WEBB-THOMPSON ACCOUNTING CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

Columbia, Missouri 
September, 19, 1927 


To The Executive Committee, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Gentlemen : 

In accordance with our engagement, we have made an 
audit of the books and records of your Association, cover- 
ing the period from June 30, 1926 to June 30, 1927 in- 
clusive, and submit herewith our report consisting of the 
following Exhibits and Schedules together with the Com- 
ments on the same, To-Wit: 

Exhibit “A’”—Balance Sheet Association Fund. 

Exhibit “‘B’—Balance Sheet School and Community 
Fund. 

Exhibit “C’”—Balance Sheet Reading Circle Fund. 

Schedule “I”—Reconciliation Bank Balances Association 
and School and Community Funds. 

Schedule ‘“II’—Reconciliation Bank Balance Reading 
Circle Fund. 

Schedule “IIT’”__Cash Receipts Association Fund. 

Schedule “ITV’”—Cash Disbursements Association Fund. 

Schedule “V”—Cash Receipts School and Community 
Fund. 

Schedule ‘““VI’—Cash Disbursements School and Com- 
munity Fund. 

Schedule ““VII”—Accounts Receivable School and Com- 
munity Fund. 

Schedule ““VIII’”—Cash Receipts Reading Circle Fund. 

Schedule “IX”—Cash Disbursements Reading Circle 
Fund. 

Schedule “X”—Accounts Receivable Reading Circle 


nd. 
We hereby certify that, in our opinion, that the Ex- 
hibits and Schedules as above set forth, subject to the 
Comments thereto attached reflect the true financial con- 
dition of the Missouri State Teachers Association as of 
June 30, 1927. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WEBB-THOMPSON ACCOUNTING COMPANY 
By A. G. Thompson, Public Accountant. 


EXHIBIT “A” 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET ASSOCIATION FUND 
As of June 30, 1927. 


Assets 
Current: 
Revolving Fund—Exchange Na- 
0” a er $ 750.00 
Building Fund (bonds) .......... 5,000.00 
Total Current Assets ......... $ 5,750.00 
Fixed: 
ey ee ee ee 156.25 
Furniture & Fixtures ............ 2,888.48 


Headquarters Building Investment $27,861.59 


Total Fixed Assets ............ 30,906.32 


ee SE Sete cca sines eece $ 36,656.32 
Liabilities 
Current: 


Boone County National Bank O. D. 1,552.89 
School & Community Liability ...$ 9,229.99 


Total Current Liabilities ...... $10,782.88 
Investment: 
Association Investment .......... $ 25,873.44 


$ 36,656.32 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
COMMENTS ON BALANCE SHEET 
ASSOCIATION FUND 
June 30, 1927. 

Revolving Fund $750.00__This amount is on deposit in 
the Exchange National Bank for the payments of petty 
accounts and pay roll and is replenished on the Fund 

for which payment has been made. 

Building Fund $5,000.00—This is the balance in the 
Building Fund Bond account. 

Automobile $156.25—This is the investment of the 
Association in an Automobile for Association use. 

Furniture and Fixtures $2,888.48—The Association In- 
vestment in Furniture and Fixtures, Depreciation should 
be taken on this amount which would lower this figure 
considerable. 

Headquarters Building Investment $27,861.59—This is 
the amount of cash paid on Headquarters Building to 
June 30, 1927. 

Boone County National Bank $1,552.89—This repre- 
sents an overdraft in this Fund at the Boone County 
National Bank which has been paid from School and 
Community Funds in the joint account. 

Association Investment $26,201.20—This is the net 
—_ of the Association Department including Building 
Fund. 

General Fund—There should be provided more Funds 
for this Department. The increase of work in Asso- 
ciation matters increases cost of operations above Income 
provided. 


EXHIBIT “B” 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUND 
As of June 30, 1927. 


Assets 
Current: 
Boone County National Bank ....$18,958.32 
Accounts Receivable ............. 3,436.90 
Due From -Association Funds ..... 9,229.99 
Total Current Assets .......... $31,625.21 
Fixed: 
Addressing Machine .............. 320.00 
Furniture & Fixtures ............ 620.50 
Bete Week BAGO scccciccccss $ 940.50 
TE SE -canteubindadeneaun $32,565.71 
Liabilities 
None: 
Investment: 
School & Community Investment .. 


$32,565.71 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
COMMENTS ON BALANCE SHEET SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY FUND 
June 30, 1927. 


Boone County National Bank—$18,958.32—Cash on 
Deposit in this Bank to the credit of the School and 
Community Fund. 

Accounts Receivable__$3,436.90—The amount due this 
Fund on account of Advertising. 

Due from Association Fund—$9,229.99—This is the 
amount due the School and Community Fund for Funds 
advanced. 

Addressing Machine—$320.00—Investment in Addresso- 
graph for the use of this Department. 

Furniture and Fixtures—$620.50—Investment of this 
Department in Equipment. 

Investment—$32,565.71—The net worth of this School 
and Community Department. 


EXHIBIT “C” 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET READING CIRCLE FUND 
As of June 30, 1927. 


Assets 
Current: 


Boone County Trust Company ...$ 5,504.57 
First National Bank ....... saathoe 476.92 
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Farmers Trust Company ........ 1,203,85 
CO : Ceckeen ckbneaeeeale 2,000.00 
Accounts Receivable (Due Ass’n 
DP Scsebetss sees ao ku ees 2,325.96 
BEES * Gankecandssutdeessedens 1,793.52 
Total Current Assets .......... $13,304.82 
Fixed: 
Furniture & Fixtures ............ 1,482.71 
Total Fixed Assets ............ 1,482.71 
SE ME cinta aces Kdoaneade $14,787.53 
Liabilities 
Current: 
PE DED v cccacecaaaeneu 1,290.92 
Total Current Liabilities ....... 1,290.92 
Investment: 
Reading Circle Investment ........ 13,496.61 


Total Liabilities & Investment .. $14,787.53 


Note: 

Interest amounting to $42.50 is due on Liberty Bonds 
belonging to this Fund which has not been collected. 
Interest in the amount of $142.78 has been credited on 
the two savings accounts but not taken into account on 
the association books, we have taken this into account 
in the Report. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
COMMENTS ON BALANCE SHEET READING 
CIRCLE FUND 


June 30, 1927. 


SCHEDULE “I” 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
RECONCILIATION OF BANK BALANCE 
ASSOCIATION AND SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
FUNDS 
June 30, 1927. 
Balance per books June 50, 1926: ..$11,062.74 
Less Adjustment of June 30, 1926 . 3.43 
Total Funds on Hand June 30, 1926 $ 11,059,31 
Add Deposits to June 30, 1927: 


School and Community .......... 27,446.34 
PE, cacntéeabannseneaseann $61,705.58 
$ 89,151.92 

Total Accountable Funds ........ $100,211.23 
Dedact: 

Warrants drawn to June 30, 1927 

School and Community .......... 19,610.76 

pS a ee $63,180.04 


82,790.80 
$17,420.43 


fe er 


Deduct: 
ced cen saneenben 6.00 
Checks lost in Transit ........... 4.00 
Check cashed that was previously 
GE Or cigaéenacenn 6000 eee 5.00 
$ 15.00 
Balance per books June 30, 1927 .. $ 17,405.43 
Balance per Pass book June 30, 1926 12,488.70 
Add Deposits per Pass book to June 
ie Mn ded eteale an beanbag hee a $ 89,151.92 


Total Accountable Funds $101,640.62 


Deduct: 
Warrants paid to June 30, 1927 .. 


82,212.71 
Balance per Pass book June 30, 1927 $ 19,427.91 
Deduct: 

Outstanding Warrants: 


Boone Coynty Trust Company—$5,504.57—Funds on School and Community ........ $ 785.45 
Deposit in this Bank. ED hc neseeece ee sexsnaes 1,287.03 
First National Bank—$476.92—-Savings account on De- —_— —- 
posit in this Bank. $ 2,022.48 
Farmers Trust Company—$1,203.85—Savings account -_——___ 
on Deposit in this Bank. BEE BERGO caseccicsccssese $ 17,405.43 
Liberty Bonds—$2,000.00—Investment of Reading Circle ——__—_ 
Funds in’ Liberty Bonds. 
Accounts Receivable—$2,325.96—Money due Reading Outstanding Checks, 1926 
Circle Fund on Credit sales of Books. SY EEE 089.0:6.0660606660066000006000608 $ 1.50 
Inventory—$1,793.52—-Net worth of Books on hands in Swe, CE nancaepeckedansteshdeaenseteees 5.00 
store Room. #362—Peoples Motorbus Company ...........+.. 12.00 
Accounts Payable—$1,290.92—Amount owed for Books. SD BEE 0n.onn60s000snndeoueseneecetéce 11.40 
Investment—$13,496.61—Net worth of Reading Circle SD TD. 06 pccccciecececcscsenscécions 5.60 
Department. BESS Kae TE, BGES osc ccccecscceseccccesscees 1.00 
DATE NUMB NAME AMOUNT 
ASSOCIATION FUNDS 
November 13, 1926 #348 i an dine ces cntiang nna smedies cack 7 2.90 
November 13, 1926 #379 i: Se PD. 6c60eweenensen00seneeeeeeées 6.20 
December 22, 1926 #440 ey 2 cece Gees caKe geek bahd we eases 6s 20.47 
February 2, 1927 #592 is PR 69h 600600066560 cen enenesh>es 16.60 
March 10, 1927 #709 Ee en 23.60 
March 18, 1927 #743 2 SS eee ree 9.60 
March 25, 1927 #773 i rs an as oo eee aia ene Seae eee 6.80 
April 4, 1927 #786 i a 2, Sy -. occecuseensetouseeene se 20.60 
May 12, 1927 #895 i Mi dete cede te éehdendeuebhebnines an 5.00 
May 12, 1927 #899 I I i nw side ian Gen aire al 6.80 
June 2, 1927 #934 4 ee 16.80 
June 2, 1927 #935 it Mi ME te cnindkb0bdo bgRS So ebenneeaetaunaed 13.00 
June 10, 1927 #952 i: 2k EE on ébenecenseeds seu dba) saute 8.50 
June 13, 1927 #966 i DL <c.1ssnesenes saveedeceséones 18.80 
June 14, 1927 #974 Esther Crowe (K. C. District) .............. 957.00 
June 18, 1927 #985 Sn +i. csctne bean teeneseuabeee 45.00 
June 25, 1927 #993 oO =e eee 10.97 
June 25, 1927 #995 Pe: Te Sc cncces sh Neeeestucetachedé 12.14 
June 25, 1927 #997 in ane ehiee £6 hae beamed Weide ae mae 17.25 
June 25, 1927 #1001 Dn. CE voice gees Hhasseéeaensbaciooe 2.50 
June 25, 1927 #1002 Rev. Fund—Postmaster Woods .............. 30.00 
“otal Outstanding Checks .............. Sane sedh-on oie eeensntasaces iéanee psecteesdssonne ---$ 1,287.08 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUNDS 


Outstanding Warrants: 


DATE NUMBER NAME AMOUNT 
June 18, 1927 #983 TD, We We FU GO. on ccccsecisacesesces $ 548.74 
June 25, 1927 #991 Wenwmas GOON GO. cc ccccseccccevessccesccce 19.54 
June 25, 1927 #1000 ES Dy EE Ahkccdnectedeeséuneessecde 172.17 

panied abe tke akded sade RG gM edeN eae RehE ake eeee se $ 735.45 


Total Outstanding Warrants 


SCHEDULE “II” 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


RECONCILIATION 
READING CIRCLE FUND 


June 30, 1927 


Balance per books June 30, 1926 . 
Add Adjustment of June 30, 1926 .. 1 


Actual Funds on hand June 30, 

1926 

Add Deposits per books to June 30, 
1927 


Total Accountable Funds _ per 
boo 
Deduct: 

Warrants issued per books ...... 


Balance per books June 30, 1927 .. 
Balance per books to June 30, 1927 
— ~~ per bank to June 30 


Totai Accountable Funds ........ 


Deduct: 
Warrants paid to June 30, 1927 .. 


Balance per bank June 30, 1927 ... 
Deduct: 


Outstanding Warrant June 30, 
1927 


eee eee ee ee 


Outstanding Warrants 


-$ 8,133. 
66 


OF BANK BALANCE 


58 
$ 8,135.24 
66,915.71 
$ 75,050.95 
$ 69,546.38 


$ 5,504.57 
$ 16,703.35 


66,915.71 
$ 83,619.06 


$ 72,849.47 
$ 10,769.59 
$ 5,265.02 


$ 5,504.57 


June 2. 1927 #253 Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. $ 25.86 
June 2, 1927 #268 Little Brown & Co. .. 875.37 
June 25, 1927 #298 Harper Bros ......... 617.58 
June 25. 1927 #300 University Pub. Co. .. 123.05 
June 25, 1927 #299 Harper Bros. ........ 636.01 
June 25, 1927 #302 Genevieve Turk ...... 15.73 
June 25, 1927 #305 John C. Winston Co. . 701.63 
June 30, 1927 #309 G. & C. Merriam Co. . 60.00 
June 30, 1927 #310 Macmillan Co. ...... 1,889.55 
June 30, 1927 #811 Longmans Green & Co. 320.24 
Total Outstanding Warrants ................ $ 5,265.02 


SCHEDULE “III” 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CASH RECEIPTS ASSOCIATION FUND 


June 30, 1926 To June 30, 1927. 





PO DUD vowiensacvccvcicesad $ 30,403.80 
Se ee ern eae 327.00 
OO Fee 09.94 
Interest on Deposit (Boone Co. Nat’l) 959.21 
PS UD ENED occcbeeeiceccvecc’ 1,825.83 
es SIE 0.5 5055455%000%% 0.0 120.00 
SE OE NED hcncevvscccscoes 8,000.00 
Miscellaneous Income ............. 99.40 
Refund on District & Com. Refunds -40 
Transfer from Building Fund 
eee 19,500.00 
Total Receipts eee ee ee eee eeeeeee $ 61,645.58 
neta 


het . 


SCHEDULE “Iv” 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS ASSOCIATION 
June 30, 1926 To June 30, 1927. 


I rd ait ek ee eRe $ 4,360.88 
SD 6 6. 60s oneneanen 935.22 
PE Aun cmasedeka eben bate me 738.78 
EE eS 1,436.94 
dda tape nahn eae Rika ei eh 1,259.89 
Telephone & Telegraph ........... 509.55 
ED cnn wehese tues aa.e 457.17 
High School Course of Study ...... 1,053.93 
Elementary Course of Study ...... 291.57 
District & Community Refunds ... 14,946.20 
District Association Expense ...... 750.00 
eee ce eee ail Gay aes 35.65 
Committee on Teachers Salaries ... 96.82 
DOD « o6sktecneeiewsnepescees 57.57 
Missouri Association Dues ........ 40.00 
PE  ncnanccendeeseséem 2,397.02 
Departmental Expense ........... 170.75 
POGUE TENPGMED. cccocccccccceces 1,207.78 
Resolutions Committee ............ 40.00 
ND Ferre 257.50 
PEE, nohadnnscesensuwewene 1,653.44 
Pt Pe i ccceeeceusens es 100.00 
tt nd. Deecaemsentanenee Saks one 780.87 
Committee on Insurance .......... 33.41 
Taxation & Economy ............. 74.76 
Executive Committee Traveling Ex- 

ots eek dan whee hea e eS 1,383.45 
Furniture & Fixtures ............ 80.55 
. ® ~ hi eee 12.50 
Headquarters Bldg. Fund .......... 27,861.59 
errr 156.25 

Total Cash Disbursements ...... 


SCHEDULE “Vv” 


FUND 


$ 63,180.04 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CASH RECEIPTS “7 AND COMMUNITY 


UND 

June 30, 1926 To June 30, 1927 
DG. cad dadodeatihanimenneenh enue $ 13,030.20 
Accounts Receivable ............+- 14,086.25 
DE otc ee cee cacene nh tee eeaKe 10.00 
Musical Instruments .............-. 50.00 
Miscellaneous Income ............. 329.89 

Total Cash Receipts ...... pans $ 27,506.34 


SCHEDULE “VI” 








MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS SCHOOL AND 


COMMUNITY FUND 
June 30, 1926 To June 30, 1927 


0 Pr re ee ere er rere te $ 6,173.02 
THUGEN DGEED occ ccccccvgecce 621.35 
i. RRS rer ere 793.99 
NN rr rr ree 1,392.89 
Paper, Printing & Freight ....... 10,429.01 
Missouri Press Association ........ 30.00 
PD ccc aceanes easesee 124.00 
Furniture & Fixtures ............ 46.50 


Total Cash Disbursements 


eeeee . 


$ 19,610.76 


el 
bt ee 
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SCHEDULE “VII” 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


June 30, 1927. 


Following this head is an itemized statement of 
accounts receivable. 
Total School & Community Accounts 


Receivable $3,436.90 


SCHEDULE “VIII” 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CASH RECEIPTS READING CIRCLE FUND 


June 30, 1926 To June 30, 1927. 


CN BE cettinenscectcevusaceses $ 45,127.58 
CE, -cndasccnsescesecacase 239.35 
Interest on Liberty Bonds ........ 42.50 
Interest on Deposits (Boone Co. 
I CE cincststenesaeeceeses 717.10 
Accounts Receivable .............. 20,789.18 
Interest on Savings Account ...... 142.78 
Total Cash Receipts ............ $ 67,058.49 


SCHEDULE “Ix” 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS READING CIRCLE 
FUND 


June 30, 1926 To June 30, 1927. 


0) rrr ery rere rr $ 668.70 
DEE: ctncedue sus ceucseseboecece 1,635.00 
DE + ip cibcaeceveadoees seen 5,146.57 
Freight & Drayage ...........-.+.-. 442.18 
PO HED. cede cccccce coovcece 57.11 
Gometal TERPOMSS ..cccccccccccccess 214.65 
Returns & Allowances ............ 106.08 
Transfer to Association .......... 8,000.00 
Accounts Payable ....cccccccccces 49,754.53 
BGG TUNED dnc cccccccdcesscese 3,430.13 
Furniture & Fixtures ............ 91.43 
Total Cash Disbursements ...... $ 69.546.38 


SCHEDULE “xX” 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE READING CIRCLE 


As of June 30, 1927. 
Following this head is an itemized statement of ac- 


counts. 


Total Reading Circle Accounts Receivable ....$2,325.96 





BUDGET FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1928. 


Estimated Resources 


Cash in banks June 30, 1927 (Real) ........ $ 25,340.77 
Sa TE EE n.cnad bddadbdatbeeeeate 2,000.00 
New York Evening Journal Bonds (Real) .... 5,000.00 
SNES GED nc cece ccesccsceces 44,000.00 
R. C. Book Sales (Estimated) .............. 85,000.00 
Interest on Daily Balances and Bonds 
DE inctanteidnndetundintvaas 0000 1,500.00 
Advertising in THE SCHOOL AND COM- 
TE ED oc ncccwuscacecessvene 14,000.00 
Insurance Policies (Estimated) .............. 2,000.00 
SD nendeaeewebatdecwiue do 64008506ouKK4 $178,840.77 





I eta oe weit signed mike $ 71,386.35 

2. School and Community ............-s20+: 19,775.00 

S, CIEE Sag cet cce absences gekeus eees's 81,883.00 

ES vc ccccccdeewdusneewneeens 5,796.42 

WEI hick pike tees shred anes deden tebe $178,840.77 

1. ASSOCIATION FUNDS 

Balance in Fund 

Appropriation Nov. 1, 1927 
DORR: SE tn tnesaneneeeene $25,012.60 $10,969.06 
Lidge WERGMIED cc ccccccccece 1,100.00 1,100.00 
eee 1,050.00 86.28 
i ieektnaks avheshoncie 4,800.00 3,025.68 
TE: +cenn<ctannsves%s 900.00 272.65 
PUR. weetceseucededvess 700.00 175.61 
_ & SS 1,350.00 1,244.64 
re en 1,600.00 780.30 
re eee 375.00 75.00 
ee eee 500.00 309.65 
eee seer 650.00 545.81 
CEE Sndncasteusces 11,000.00 5,200.00 
i Sn dccusbesdusnes 4,400.00 4,400.00 
RE ee 100.00 100.00 
._ « * “ear 1,000.00 914.95 
2, Sh TD .ceheceveuens 40.00 40.00 
SUOMI THES 0 secccccccees 5,500.00 5,500.00 
, 4 <= ane ps 1,200.00 1,200.00 
i. Y = Seti 750.00 750.00 
i Se ccebtbeneeesneaks 90.00 90.00 
EE ae 400.00 160.00 
A nn od emcee 300.00 300.00 
ee, WD BM, occccvccece 30.00 30.00 
BORE scneebedense pienons 975.00 975.00 


EE eT ene 100.00 100.00 
ee eee 500.00 343.52 
Professional Ethics ......... 100.00 100.00 
H. S. Course Study ......... 1,733.45 1,633.45 
Salaries & Tenure .......... 200.00 126.93 
PY MG Wkeucacedunenenen 400.00 275.00 
Taxation & Econ. .......... 100.00 100.00 
ee Gh ES 2000008000 1,500.00 1,500.00 
i Ee Mb eee cantacuass oan ne 500.00 253.35 
PED kévanceesetsasaees 250.00 243.34 
CRED Saussnaneinscésucedknds 800.00 781.51 
eer CE BE. ccc ccsvecées 600.00 476.00 
Bee © Tee éavcenecdcks 250.00 246.98 
BD TIE, 46sscenctcsee 250.00 250.00 
> GRD TE cbacansndsne 80.30 
DE ictceadatindcateees 200.00 189.30 
$71,386.35 


2. SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUND 
Balance in Fund 


Appropriation Nov. 1, 1927 
I s6 totes baie Oates 6,200.00 4,189.04 
rr err 600.00 381.45 
I nt cde behind ane edie 800.00 681.64 
i BE wuaccatderasences 1,300.00 978.03 
Paper, Printing & Freight . 10,000.00 3,913.81 
Furniture & Fixtures ...... 500.00 500.00 
Drayage & Storage ......... 75.00 72.78 
DORUERD THE occ ccvcnscees 200.00 150.00 
ere 100.00 100.00 

$19,775.00 
3 READING CIRCLE FUNDS 

Balance in Fund 

Appropriation Nov. 1, 1927 
C—O er 900. 3,877.34 
i) i ceavcesunget 70,833.00 70,833.00 
7, Ot SE « scencescuned 700.00 101.74 
i a nn c<t.¢eaneanease 2,000.00 1,332.58 
R. C. Freight & Drayage ... 600.00 342.77 
Be G Gem, TR cccccceseses 250.00 166.23 
EEE A 50.00 30.57 
R. C. Furniture & Fixtures .. 1,000.00 1,000.00 
R. S. Sales Allowance ...... . 250.00 243.94 
R. C. Board Exp. .......... 300.00 286.61 

$81,883.00 
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REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 


Iu Memoriam 





Che following tearhers haue died 
During the year 1926-1927 


Albert, Ada L.; Maryville 
Arrowsmith, George; Kansas City 
Baldwin, Vera; St. Louis 
Bankson, J. L.; St. Louis 
Bowen, Carrie; St. Louis 
Brady, J. H.; Kansas City 
Brady, Mary J.; St. Louis 
Brooks, Lois; Kansas City 
Byrd, Mrs. James H.; Caledonia 
Christie, Edward H.; St. Louis 
Cole, Richard H.; St. Louis 
Curtis, Ruth; Eldon 

Davis, Anna L.; Kansas City 
Davis, E. W.; Sikeston 
Dewitt, Lillie; Lilbourn 

Diehle, Vernie ; Chillicothe 
Dowling, Bonnie; Kansas City 
Flynn, Nellie; St. Louis 
Gallaher, Josie; St. Charles 
Gilbraith, Martha J.; St. Louis 
Hales, Frank; Excelsior Springs 
Harding, Edith Lee; Webb City 
Hartman, J. G.; Centerville 
Harvey, Ransom; LaGrange 
Hassemer, Frank A., St. Louis 
Hoffman, G. A.; Bolivar 
Hudson, Mary T.; St. Louis 
Hutt, Desdemona; St. Louis 
Illers, Mrs. Herbert; Kewanee 
Johnson, Irene; St. Clair 

Jost, Mabel S.; St. Louis 
Keene, Alphonso A.; St. Louis 


Kelsey, H. C.; Cameron 
Knowles, Etta; St. Joseph 
Leary, Mary; St. Louis 

Leedy, Elizabeth; Warrensburg 
Leeson, C. C.; Maryville 
Lynch, Mary E.; St. Louis 
Lyon, Ella; St. Louis 
McFarland, Janet ; Kansas City 
McGinnis, Albert; Marshall 
MecGlothlan, Anna; Springfield 
McKnight, Lillian; St. Louis 
Moffett, Mrs. Lyndell; Canalou 
Morse, Chas. E.; Kansas City 
Pace, W. N.; Poplar Bluff 
Raines, Aline G.; St. Louis 
Randolph, J. B.; Kansas City 
Reynolds, Gladys; Agency 
Richmond, H. M.; Liberty 
Rider, R. P.; Liberty 
Roundtree, Josephine; Stockton 
Saylor, W. B.; Ashton 
Skinner, Blanche; Springfield 
Smith, Martha Persis; Kansas City 
Smotherman, Ruel F.; Teresita 
Snider, Wilma; Ten Mile 
Taylor, Edith C.; St. Louis 
Turpin, Belle; Monticello 
Veerkamp, W. E.; Neosho 
Weiffenbach, Eugene; Warrenton 
Wilson, Anna; St. Joseph 
Wilson, Irene F.; St. Louis 
Wingo, Paula; Springfield 


Nelle Thompson, Windsor. 


Chairman of Committee on Necrology 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND ETHICS 


The Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
presents the following report. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that our adopted 
Code of Professional Standards and Ethics, presented in 
its present form, suitable to be framed and, placed on 
the walls of Missouri’s Classrooms meets the immediate 
needs of the members of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. Therefore, we recommend that it be con- 
tinued without change in either its phrasing or form. 


The following was mailed to the Committee, by a 
member of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
with a request that it be presented to this body. 


“Be it resolved that it shall be considered contrary. to 
the ideals of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association for 
any person or group of persons, to conduct a campaign 
for election to an office of trust, honor and responsibility 
in this Association.” 


The Committee is in full sympathy with the spirit 
intended to be presented by this resolution. It holds that 
all positions of trust, honor and respensibility in this 
Association, should be selected on the basis of merit. 
The individual whose personality; qualifications both 
moral and educational, and past record of service fits 
him or her to serve best the interests of the teachers 
of this State, should be sought by the membership of 
the Association and placed in positions of leadership and 
responsibility. 


Any individual who personally supervises or conducts 
a campaign in his or her own behalf for the purpose of 
securing a position of trust, honor and responsibility in 
this Association has committed an unethical act accord- 
ing to our adopted Code of Professional Standards and 
Ethics. 

The Committee does not recommend that this clause 
become incorporated in our present Code, since the spirit 
of this clause is found in our adopted Code. We wish 
to take this occasion to call attention to Clause VIII 
of our present Code. 

“It is perfectly proper at all times for teachers to 
seek preferment and promotion by legitimate means; but 
any sort of endeavor to establish a reputation or to ob- 
tain a position by innuendo, exploitation, complimentary 
press notices or advertisements is undignified and un- 
professional.”’ 

The Committee recommends that the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association indorse the work of the Committee 
on Professional Standards and Ethics, National Educa- 
tional Association, which seeks to establish a national 
Code for all American teachers. 

The Committee recommends also, that copies of our 
adopted Code be placed with all educational institutions 
within the State in an effort to acquaint teachers-in- 
training with the standards and ideals of Missouri's 
teachers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
O. J. Mathias, Chairman 
Frankie Connell 
M. A. O’Rear. 


REFERENCE OUTLINES FOR ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY 


EFERENCES were made for the Outline 

of Fifth Grade History, for the First and 

Second Quarters, by Miss Irene O’Brien, 
county superintendent of schools, Gallatin, 
Mo., and distributed to all her teachers. 
Copies of these outlines, with references, were 
sent to other county superintendents. So many 
requests were made for them that the outlines 
with references, for the Third and Fourth 
Quarters are being printed here for the use 
of all teachers who may wish to take advan- 
tage of them. Page numbers refer to The 
World Book, about 7000 sets of which are in 
use in the Missouri Schools. 


FIFTH GRADE HISTORY: FIRST QUARTER 
I. Colonial Life. 
Note—This study should center principally about the 
period of the 18th century when colonial development 
was reaching its height. However, if the material is 
available, a preliminary study of conditions in the 
Massachusetts Colony during Puritan days would be 
highly interesting and valuable. Follow the same gen- 
eral plan of study for this that is suggested for the 
later period. (p. 3688d) (p. 3705) (4873d-4874) (See 
list related subjects page 4874d) 
1. Extent of America—use maps. 
2. Home and home life. 
a. Buildings. (ill. 3110) (ill. 4622) (ill. 4623) 
(a) Earliest type—logs, dugouts. 
(b) New England—low cottages. (ill. 
(ill. 4714) (ill. 6065) 
(c) New York—Dutch Colonial—brick, high 
roofs, gable ends, (ill. 227) (ill. tavern 4208) 
(ill. 4214) 
(d) Southern—large, wide porches and halls (ill. 
1532) (ill. 3980) 
b. Interior and furnishings. (ill. opposite page 
4624) also (See “Courtship of Miles Standish’’) 
(a) Kitchen and fireplace center of home. (ill. 
5539, note use of crane, fireplace with cook- 
ing vessels, also candle and candlestick, type 
of furniture.) 
(b) Unused “best room”—bedrooms, etc. 
(c) Furniture—Canopied beds, etc. (ill. 644) 
ec. Lighting of homes. 
(a) Use of pine torches. 


(p. 5971) (5981) 


2315 


(b) Candles—story of making them. (p. 1152d) 
(p. 5692c) 

(c) Lamps—grease, whale oil, (p. 3304c) 

(d) Making a light—use of flint and steel; bor- 
rowing fire, (p. 2209b) (ill. 2178) (3694c) 

d. Food, (p. 296b) (ill. opposite p. 2344) (ill. opp. 

p. 6042) 

(a) Sources—forests, sea, farms, imports. 

(b) Quality and characteristic dishes. 

(c) Cooking—use of spits, cranes, ovens, etc. 
(ill. p. 5539) 

(d) Serving—tables, trenchers, dishes and uten- 
sils. (p. 4616c) (p. 4798b) 

e. Training of children in the home. 

(a) Tasks of boys—chopping wood, helping to 
make maple sugar, etc. (p. 3642) (p. 5616b) 
(Warner's “Being a Boy’’) 

(b) Tasks of girls—sewing samplers, helping 
with candle making, spinning. (Longfel- 
low’s “‘Evangeline’”’) also (Courtship of 
Miles Standish.) (pp. 5324, 1836-7) 

(c) Discipline. (4674c) (p. 6339c&d) 

3. Clothing. 

a. Sources of materials—home-grown, imports. 

(a) Flax—culture, spinning, bleaching. (pp. 
2205-6) 

(b) Wool—shearing, carding, spinning. (pp. 
5499-5500) (6355b) 

(c) Weaving—methods, looms. (pp. 6233-4) 

(d) Cutting and sewing of garments. Stress 
handwork. (5323d-5324a) 

(e) Styles used—Learn characteristic ones for 
men, women and children. (ill. opp. p. 
1735) (ill. opp. p. 5533) (ill. “Colonial 
School” p. 5236) 

4. Schools. (pp. 5236-7-8) 
a. Buildings and equipment. 
b. Teachers—discipline, boarding round “treating.” 

(see “Legend Sleepy Hollow’’) 

ce. Books—hornbook; New England Primer, etc. 
d. Subjects studied. 
e. Education of girls. 

(Other references of interest here are found on 

pages: ill. almanac 208, literature 228a and c¢, 

ill. 829, p. 830b) 

This is the fifth grade history outline as given on page 
814 and 815 of the State Course of Study. The page 
references cite you to both illustrative and reading ma- 
terial in THE WORLD BOOK. The 1927 edition of THE 
WORLD BOOK has been used in arranging these refer- 
ences. 
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Additional References on Early Colonial Period 
How the Apple was Spread Throughout America, p. 296. 
Colonial Buildings: Room where Constitution was writ- 
ten, p. 1559; For historic buildings, See Boston, p. 847; 
Jumel Mansion, built 1763, Also Fraunces’ Tavern, p. 
4208 ; First Law School in U. S. (1784) p. 1549; Southern 
architecture as shown in the Jefferson Davis Home in 
Richmond, p. 1532; Federal Hall, p. 2145; Continental 
Hall, p. 1707; Washington’s Headquarters at Valley 
Forge, p. 6023 a 

George Washington’s Canal Policy, p. 1145. 

What Folk lore is and why interesting, p. 2241. 

Early history of the flag, p. 2194. 

Picture, French and Indian War, p. 2329; Blockhouse, 


p.774, 
Fruits Unknown to Your Great-Grandfather when a 
boy, p. 2344. 


Vegetables Unknown to your Great-Grandmother when 
a girl, Opp. p. 6042. 

Book plate of George Washington, p. 829. 

Book-making in the 17th Century, p. 830b; Witchcraft, 
p. 6339. 

American Literature, p. 228a and c. 

Almanac, p. 208; Epitaphs, p. 2066a; Personal Names, 
p. 4057. 

Calvinism, p. 1075 (Calvinism had a strong influence on 
this period of American history.) 

For Biographies in WORLD BOOK see lists pp. 725.-27. 

See William Bradford, p. 887; John Winthrop, p. 6318. 


FIFTH GRADE HISTORY: SECOND QUARTER 

5. Churches (p. 846-7) (ill. 3756) (ill. 4883) (ill. 
6097) 

a. Buildings—appearance of interior. 

b. Preachers and type of sermons (ill, 4874) 

c. Attendance of people (use illustration of ‘‘Pil- 
grims Going to Church” found among pages 
4448-9) 

d. Strict observance of Sabbath (3690a) 

6. Recreation—Contrast greater freedom of Southern 
Colonies with the strict standards of New England. 
a. Children’s games (2373b) 

b. Toys and playthings (See “History of Toys’’ p. 
5852d) Did Colonial Children Have Candy? (See 
Candy Industry, p. 1153) 

ec. Pleasures of grownups—dancing, e. g.: Vir- 
ginia Reel (697b), card playing (1183d), bowling 
870d-871), cock fighting (1454d), cricket (1634d- 
1635), football (2254-9) 

d. New England Blue Laws—earlier period (782b) 

7. Travel and Transportation. 

a. Taverns—purpose, sign, service rendered (4208b) 

b. Stage Coaches—plan, speed, effect upon life 
(ill. 4919) (5860c) (ill. 5861) 

ce. Pack horses and Conestoga wagons—transpor- 
tation of goods (6122d) 

d. Post riders—purpose; routes; speed (4790c-d) 

e. Roads—routes of principal ones; condition 
(2795b) (5965a) (5028d) 

f. Use of water transportation (5356b) 

8. Government. 

a. Direct plan—Typtical example—New England 
town meeting (5851c) 

b. Representative plan—typical example—Virginia 
House of Burgesses (1002c) 

ce. Proprietary plan—typical example—Wm. Penn. 
in Pennsylvania (4562c) 

9. Activities for Pupils. 

a. Language and Reading. 

(a) Dramatize a scene in a New England school. 
(ill. 5236-7) 

(b) Read and find pictures of colonial household 
equipment, and make a collection for ex- 
hibition at school, of things from your 
neighborhood. (ill. 5539) (p. 644) (p. 829) 
(p. 1616) 

(c) Read stories from reference books on some 
home activities such as candle dipping or 
maple sugar making. Prepare this to tell 
to the class. (1152d) (5616b) (Warner’s 
“Being a Boy’’) 

(d) Search through all available books to find 
games played in colonial days. Play some 
of these in your school. (See list of re- 
lated topics at conclusion of article on 
“Amusements” page 241-242. The games 


are described in their alphabetical place in 
the books.) 


(e) Look in advanced history texts for copies of 
New England Blue Laws, and decide how 
they would change our conduct today, if 
they were in force. (782b) 

(f) Locate some of the more famous post roads 
on a modern map. Why were they so lo- 
cated? (4790c-d) 

(g) Pupils pretend they are colonial children of 
different colonies and exchange letters. 
These can bring out the differences in cus- 
toms among the New England, Middle and 
Southern colonies. (ref. New England, see 
pages 4713-4 and look up related subjects) 
(ref. middle and southern colonies, see map 
page 5981; read subhead “History” under 
article on each state shown on map. States 

F are found in alphabetical place in books) 

(h) Dramatize a New England town meeting or 
the Virginia House of Burgesses. (See a 
and b under 8) 

b. Art and Construction. 

(a) Make a colonial cook book. 
Booklet, pp. 2975-6) 

(b) Construct a model of a fireplace with brick 
oven. 

(c) Plan or model an interior of a southern 
plantation kitchen. (See construction sug- 
gestions on p. 3014, but of course you would 
have your kitchen resemble more the illus- 
tration on p. 5539) 

(d) Study pictures and learn the differences in 
New England (ill. 4714), Dutch Colonial 
(ill. 4214), and Southern homes (ill. 3980 
and ill. 6200) 

(e) Draw plans of a southern plantation show- 
ing outbuildings. Pictures of Mt. Vernon 
will help. (ill. 3980) (ill. 6200) 

(f) Collect old carders and card some wool. Try 
to get an older person to spin for you. 
(5499-5500) (6233) 

(g) Study any samples you can find of old pew- 
ter, china, glass or furniture. (ill. 644) 
(4616c) (2354) (133) (4797) 

(h) Dress a family of dolls—showing man, wo- 
man and children in colonial costume. (For 
styles of colonial days see Ill. on pages 
1616, one opposite p. 1735, opposite p. 5533 
and Ill. on page 5236) (See pages 1831d-1834 
on making of paper dolls.) 

(i) Try dipping some candles. 

(j) Try to make a light with flint and steel. 
(ill. 2178) (3649c) 

(k) Find pictures of Stage coaches and taverns. 
(See a and b under 7) Study the signs 
of the latter. 

This is the Fifth Grade outline for the Second Quarter 
as given on pages 315 and 316 of the State Course of 
Study. The page references cite you to both illustrative 
and reading material in THE WORLD BOOK. The 
letters a, b, c, d, following page numbers indicate first, 
second, third or fourth quarters of the page. 

Probably you have some other sources for parts of 
this outline; use all the material you have, but use this 
also. Remember that the more sources the children have 
from which to glean information, the better informed 
they will be on the subject and your recitations will be 
that much more interesting. THE WORLD BOOK con- 
tains interesting information on practically every lesson ; 
don’t fail to make use of it when you can. 


FIFTH GRADE HISTORY: THIRD QUARTER: 
II. Pioneer Life as the frontier moved west. 
1. The moving Frontier in America—trace this with 
children by the use of maps and tell it as a story. 
pp. 5976-78; Maps, pp. 5971 and opposite, 5972, 
5981, 5985, 5988, 5992, 5949b 
a. First Frontier—at tidewater. pp. 5976-77; 6096, 
4266, 5460, 3688, 4159, 3606, 4999, 1548, 3676, 
4201-2, 4168, 2458, 3520b (Some of these refer- 
ences apply to both a. and b.) Also p. 5236c 

b. Second frontier—foothills of Appalachians. p. 
4266 and others, under a. 

ec. Third frontier—west of Appalachians. Map 
5981; pp. 4281, 3606d, 4854 “The Ohio Fever,” 
835a, 5236b 

d. Fourth frontier—Mississippi Valley (Missouri 
— to this period). pp. 3521, 3512, 3862, 
4 


(Making of 2 
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Building for Tomorrow’s 


Telephone Needs 


ANY PEOPLE become new telephone subscribers each 
month of the year. » +» Wherever practicable, we 
try to have the necessary wires in place, switchboards 
equipped, telephones on hand and other mechanism ready 
when service is requested. 
In order to do this economically our engineers estimate 
several years in advance the number of telephone users there 
will be, where they will live and how much telephone equip- 
ment they will need. 
Planning today for tomorrow's telephone needs, is one of 
the many things we are doing to furnish good service at the 
lowest possible cost to the public. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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e. Fifth frontier—Pacific Coast—move hurried by 
gold rush of °49. California p. 1066c-67 ‘‘Forty- 
niners” 

f. Last frontier—Great plains of West and South- 
west, e. g.; Oklahoma, 4364c & d 

Famous figures, ete. . .. . 

a. James Robertson, p. 4071 (Nashville) 

b. John Sevier. 

c. Daniel Boone, pp. 834-5 
Dr. Marcus Whitman, p. 6276 

e. John C. Fremont, p. 2327. 

Homes and Home Life. 

a. Houses—logs, sod, etc. Lincoln’s log house, p. 
3437; blockhouse, pp. 774, 2329; Jersey City 
(1820), p. 4166 

b. Furnishings—compare with colonial conditions, 
pp. 2354, 3026 

ec. Lighting and heating. See Invention: List and 

dates, pp. 3027-28 

Food 

(b) Sources, p. 2966c. See History of Corn, 
p. 1590 

(b) Quality and new dishes, p. 1153b (No 
eandy before 19th century) See Ill. Opp. 
pp. 6042 and 2344 

(c) Methods of cooking and serving, p. 1019 (old 
fashioned churn) IIl. p. 5539 

e. Training of children—show how tasks of chil- 
dren are modified by environment of family, 
pp. 1019, 1836d 

f. Constant danger from Indians, pp. 4572a, 5978b, 
2967-69, 2265a, 4071b, 6374, 2327. Compare old 
blockhouse with Methods of fighting, pp. 2270, 
5374, 6151-84 


& 


FOURTH QUARTER: 

Clothing. 

a. Sources—home prepared of skins and flax. 
Little wool grown at first. Why? p. 6355b; 
Homes of skin, p. 2967; Flax, p. 2204; Use of 
skins, pp. 2351, 3359; Fur trading, pp. 2861, 
8864d, 3862c, 516la 

b. Preparation by woman—hand labor, pp. 5500, 
6233; Hat manufacturing (Conn. in 1732), p. 
1548d 

c. Styles—show how these are adapted to materials 
and crude conditions of frontier. pp. 974, 2967c 

Schools, pp. 5236-38 

a. Reason for scarcity of them. See Support, p. 
5238 

b. Buildings and equipment, p. 3686b 

ce. Type of teacher—ability. 

Churches. 

a. Camp meetings—nature; reason for them. 

b. Circuit-riding preachers—work. Peter Cart- 
wright, p. 1209 

ec. Attitude toward church—contrast with New 
England view in colonial days. Blue Laws, pp. 
782, 1548d, See Wesleys’ reception on American 
trip, p. 6245; Also, Ministers Leave Connecti- 
cut, p. 1548b. 


Recreation. 

a. Children’s games and pastime, p. 2373 

b. Pleasure of grownups—log rolling, etc., danc- 
ing, etce., pp. 1696-97. Even the character of 
the dances change, p. 1697 

Travel and Transportation. (See ‘““Transporta- 

tion,” Project and Problem booklet. Free to all 

teachers. Roach-Fowler Co., Kansas City, Mo.) 

a. Wagons, river and canal boats, and by 1835 a 
few railroads. (Il.), p. 4919, 5860-61; pp. 
4915-20. See Inventions, p. 3026; 3686a; On the 
Missouri, p. 3864, 3213 

b. Travel to West often by horseback or on foot, 

through forests, 835a 

Pony express—pp. 2967, 4919 (graphic) 

Causes for great improvement, pp. 3853, 1144-49 

(a) Erie Canal—DeWitt Clinton, pp. 2071-72, 
1433, 5993b, 4572d 

(b) Steamboat—Fitch—Fulton Steamboat, pp. 
5538d, 5356; Fitch, p. 2191; Fulton, p. 2348 

(c) Improved roads and trails, pp. 5030-32— 
Cumberland Gap, p. 1669—Oregon Trails, 
4408d—Sante Fe, 5199d 

Government. 

a. Direct type—Town meeting, p. 5851; Example, 
3606, 5237b 
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Barber’s 
Junior High School 
Mathematics Series 


List Price 
Book One—Seventh School Year .. $0.92 
Book Two—Eighth School Year ... 1.00 


Book Three—Everyday Algebra for 
the Ninth School Year ...... 1.24 


They meet fully the recommendation 
for a course in reorganized mathematics. 


They incorporate the value of the new 
without sacrificing the good of the old. 


They give the pupil a clear idea of 
what mathematics is, what it is for, what 
it can do. 


They provide more fresh, interesting 
material than can be found in any other 
series. 


They make it necessary for the pupil 
to think his way as he goes along. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 














Medical attention for Costa Rican teachers 
in active service will hereafter be given free 
by physicians of the country, under recent ex- 
ecutive decree. 


A decrease of 21 per cent in failures of high- 
school pupils in Reardan, Wash., is attributed 
to the practice of supervised study introduced 
two years ago. 


Alumni of the University of Michigan have 
collected $1,000,000 for the erection of a new 
woman’s building at the university, ground for 
which was broken recently by the first full- 
time woman professor on the faculty. 


A perfect score was made by more than 500 
of the 900 school children of Detroit who par- 
ticipated recently in a music memory test, the 
concluding feature of a concert course provided 
for public-school pupils by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Society. 


Giving distinctive names to elementary 
schools in New York City has been discon- 
tinued. Schools having such names will be 
allowed to retain them, but new schools will 
be known hereafter by number designations. 
Special names will be assigned in future only 


to senior and junior high schools, training 
schools, and continuation schools. 

Publications presenting the work of parent- 
teacher associations are issued regularly in 39 
States. Four of the publications are issued 
by state colleges or universities, one by a state 
vocational board, and in two States the State 
educational journal is used as the medium 
for publicity. The California bulletin carries 
news from Hawaii. 


A free dental clinic for children in the first 
two grades of rural schools of Alabama has 
been announced by the State health officer, who 
is acting in cooperation with the dentists of 
the State. The new service will begin with 
one dentist, who will travel from county to 
county visiting the schools. The staff will be 
increased as the work becomes better or- 
ganized. 

Of 28 parent-teacher associations in Flint, 
Mich., 17 have fathers as presidents. Among 
men filling other important positions are 23 
vice presidents and 7 treasurers. Five men 
are members of the executive committee of 
the Flint Parent-Teacher Associations’ Coun- 
cil, and six men are heads of important com- 
mittees. Parent-teacher meetings show an 
increasing attendance of fathers. 
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pupils could resist its “pull.” 
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text. 
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Juniors Own Composition Book 


Sterling A. Leonard, Associate Professor of English in charge of Courses in the Teaching of English, the 
Wisconsin High School, and the University of Wisconsin; and Effie B. McFadden, San Francisco State 


The new book makes an instant appeal. 
tion Book,. addressed to the pupil himself, is delightfully and naturally 
written, and developed in such a sane and attractive way that few 


The text, built on interests interpreted with fine feeling for the 
pupil’s viewpoint, drives straight at real mastery of essentials in 


Apt and mirth-provoking pictures further brighten this attractive 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. A-136) 
CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 
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DEMONSTRATION MEETINGS IN 
MISSISSIPPI COUNTY 


Mississippi County under the leadership of 
County Superintendent Mrs. Rubye H. Thomp- 
son has enjoyed the demonstration meetings 
of the State Department of Education con- 
ducted by Mr. Walker of the Rural School De- 
partment. During these meetings, teacher at- 
tendance was 125%. Patrons and other guests 
attended in large numbers. Outdoor dinners 
were served at all of the community gather- 
ings and social enjoyment was mixed liberally 
with the more serious discussions of school 
problems. 





The above is a picture of one of these gather- 
ings at the Holloway School in Mississippi 
County. 


Seven years of investigation in our series 
of preschool laboratories for daily attendance 
of children from eighteen months to six years 
of age ha ve demonstrated that many young 
children develop specialized patterns of be- 
havior for various environments in which they 
are placed. These include one pattern for the 
home with particular variations for father, for 
mother, for grandmother and for Aunt Ollie 
and quite another pattern for the playground 
or the laboratory school where a number of 
other little children of the same stages of 
development are constant companions. Our 
results show that group companionship with 
other small children is necessary if young chil- 
dren are to develop normally. 


With the young child personal control of 
habits of eating, drinking, dressing, sleeping, 
cleanliness, elimination, and the right attitudes 
toward regularity are very important from the 
adult point of view but are not adequate for 


BEHAVIOR HABITS OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN* 


*Abstract of address given before Missouri State 
Teachers Association, St. Louis, Missouri, November 
11, 1927, by Bird T. Baldwin, Director, Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. 
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In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You want 


Quality 
Service 
Price 


Write today to the | 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. | 


P. S—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 














Improve Your 
Stenographic Course 


These books provide a complete course 
of instruction. 

First-Year Course 
Gregg Shorthand Manual................... $1.50 


Ce SE, TIS oo nc cdiccnceddiccoseses 1.20 
New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition 
EE ee eer 1.20 


Second-Year Course 


Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett) 1.40 
Secretarial Studies, Revised 1928 Edition 


(SoRelle and Gregg)............+.... 1.40 
Applied Business English & Correspond- 
ence (Hagar and SoRelle)............ 1.00 


Effectively Correlated 


Effective though these texts are in themselves, 
they reach their full 100 per cent efficiency only 
when the whole six are used together. 

Each has been planned to correlate with the 
others. They dovetail perfectly. 

Every Gregg textbook is written by an ex- 
perienced teacher. Every page is tested in actual 
classrooms before they appear in print. Every 
principle set forth has been proved over and 
over again. 

Now is the time to check up om your stenographic 
materials. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Franciscu 
Toronto London 
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the child’s development. With this child the 
basic aim of education should be to furnish a 
simple but enriched environment adapted to 
the child’s stages of physical and mental 
growth,—an environment in which he can find 
himself in relation to other children and adults; 
an environment in which he can develop through 
daily participation such important personality 
traits as independence, self-direction, self- 
control, constructive imagination, creative self- 
expression, and desirable social attitudes. 

Incipient behavior problems in young chil- 
dren can readily be recognized and corrected if 
the child’s total personality is understood and 
the various behavior patterns are properly 
integrated through association with other little 
children and through frank cooperation on the 
part of the parents and teachers. 


PENSIONS INVOLVE NO EXPENSE TO 
NASHVILLE TEACHERS. 

Contributions to the pension fund are not 
required from public-school teachers of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Taxation not exceeding one-tenth 
of 1 mill of assessed valuation provides the 
money’s required. 

Pensions correspond with the pay of begin- 
ning teachers, the idea being that the begin- 
ning teacher receives the minimum for living 
requirements. The pay of the pensioner varies 
from time to time, therefore, with the changes 
in the pay of beginning teachers. This unique 
provision will prevent the distressing condi- 
tions that came to pass during the inflated 
period when set pensions did not provide a 
living. : 

The salary scale adopted in October, 1927, 
provides $1,200 a year for beginning teachers, 
although 20 “cadets,” teachers in training, re- 
ceive $720 a year each. No pension may ex- 
ceed one-half the salary of the teacher at the 
time of his retirement, however, and it hap- 
pens that the smallest pension paid is $600 a 
year. Seventeen teachers are now on the re- 
tired list—H. C. Weber, superintendent of 
schools, Nashville, Tenn.; in School Life. 


FRENCH MUSEUMS OFFER BUSTS OF 
GREAT AMERICANS 


Exact replicas in plaster or bronze of busts 
of Washington, Franklin, La Fayette, and 
John Paul Jones, originally modeled by the 
famous French sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon, 
are offered to American schools and institu- 
tions by the National Museums of France. 
Houdon came to the United States at the in- 
vitation of the. American Congress for the 
purpose of making a statue of Washington. 
He became acquainted with many of the lead- 
men of the country and sincerely admired 
them. 

The originals of the busts of Washington 
and Franklin from which it is now proposed 
to make casts are in the Louvre; the bust of 
La Fayette is in the Chateau of Versailles, and 
that of John Paul Jones is in the Pennsylvania 
Academy, Philadelphia. The casts were ex- 
ecuted in the ateliers of the National Museums 
by expert artists, either in plaster patine as the 
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For Character-Building 


THe ATLANTIC READERS 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Grade IV 
Grade V 
Grade VI 
Grade VII 
Grade VIII 


Book I. The Understanding Prince 
Book II. High and Far 

Book III. The Wonderful Tune 
Book IV. The Great Conquest 

Book V. Outward Bound 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 
profound personal conviction that the development 
of personal character is the thing of greatest 
concern. 

Designed primarily as bass! texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, most 
of it being new to school readers. They are also 
full of the natural interests of developing child- 
hood. Even the notes make delightful reading. 


Six State textbook commissions and 
many cities have adopted the Atlantic 
Readers within the few months that 
have elapsed since their appearance. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 2ist Street, Chicago 
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originals or in bronze mounted on marble pede- 
stals. Circulars describing the busts and the 
conditions under which they are obtainable 
may be had of A. Gaulin, American consul 
general, Paris, France.—School Life. 


ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOW- 
SHIP FOR RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 


OFFERED BY 
PI LAMBDA THETA 


For the year 1927-1928, Pi Lambda Theta 
offers a fellowship to a woman who wishes to 
devote herself to research in education. This 
fellowship is to be known as the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. It 
carries a stipend of $1,000, $900.00 of which 
will be paid in two equal amounts. One hun- 
dred dollars will be due when the final obliga- 
tions have been met. 

The candidate for this research fellowship 
shall have at least the degree of Master of 
Arts from a graduate school of recognized 
worth. In addition she shall have shown no- 
table skill in teaching and significant accomp- 
lishment in research, and she shall have definite 
plans for further research. 

Applications must be made on a blank form 
which will be supplied on request by the Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Award, Delia E. 
Kibbe State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. This blank must be filled 
out and submitted with all supporting papers 
and letters not later than February 1, 1928. 


NEVADA SCHOOL MAKING ITS GROUNDS 
A BOTANICAL GARDEN 


A unique project is under way in the Frank- 
lin School of Nevada, Missouri sponsored by 
the Parent-Teacher Association of that school. 
It is the purpose of the Committee to have 
every variety of tree and shrub in Vernon 
County represented on the school grounds and 
these will be properly named and tagged for 
easy identification. The children will assist in 
the collecting and transplanting of the shrubs 
as far as possible. Superintendent O’Dell, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the teachers and 
the school board are all cooperating in the 
enterprise. 


A MILLION TO GEORGE WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY 


A gift of $1,000,000 from the Supreme Coun- 
cil, Scottish Rite Masons of the Southern Juris- 
diction to George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., for the establishment of 
a school of government has just been an- 
nounced by the Supreme Council and the Trus- 
tees of the University. The school will be in 
operation upon the opening of the Fall se- 
mester in 1928. 

This gift is the largest ever received by 
George Washington University in its 107 
years of existence, and is among the largest 
ever made to any educational institution in the 
National Capital. The disposition of the fund 








Buxton § Skinner’s 


Special Ideal Set 
School Maps 


HESE MAPS are all up-to-date and accurate 

in every way—the “Cram” name and reputa- 
tion guarantee that, backed by the latest rulings 
and decisions of the Geographic Society, in spell- 
ing of names and places, 


Maps in Set 
United States Asia with Insert of 
and Australia 
Possessions Africa 
North America Mercator World— 
South America Hemispheres 
Europe Combination 


Printed in Seven Color Tints on Highest Grade 
Cloth-Lined Stock. Size of maps—40x52 inches. 

This special B. & S. Ideal Set consists of seven 
maps, fully assembled and adjusted in Simplex 
Case, ready for use— 


$23.00 the set. 


School Supply Department 


BUXTON & SKINNER 


Printing & Stationery Company 


306 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















Just Off the Press— 


Nature Painting & Drawing Book 


Furnishes usable material for FIRST & SECOND 
GRADES in Nature Study. 


This little book is an invaluable adjunct to the 
Missouri Schools in carrying out the Elementary 
Science Work for lower grades as outlined in the 
New State Course of Study. It is especially help- 
ful in the First and Second Grades, but provides 
for the cooperation of the entire school, in solv- 
ing the secrets of nature. 


Each pupil in the school may have a part in 
completing the book and there is a place provided 
for the signature of everyone helping to make the 
book. 


The price is 40c per copy. In lots of 10 or more 
25% discount. Examination copy on request. Re- 
turnable if unsatisfactory. 





See the Reading Circle List for— 
NATURE STUDY FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
MODERN SCHOOL READERS 
DR. FAIRBANKS’ GEOGRAPHIES 
OUR COMMON BIRDS 


Ask us for complete list of our publications. 
McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 


614 Manufacturers Exchange., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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will be entirely in the hands of the University 
Trustees, the givers retaining no jurisdiction. 

The gift is in the form of a memorial to 
“George Washington, the Mason,” and will 
carry into execution the desire expressed in 
Washington’s will that there be established in 
the National Capital a university where the 
youth of the land might acquire knowledge in 
the principles of politics and good government. 

In accepting the gift on behalf of the Uni- 
versity President Cloyd Heck Marvin said: 
“The establishment of such an institution at 
this time is not only fitting but peculiarly ap- 
propriate. In these days when pernicious in- 
fluences are at work to spread throughout the 
land subversive types of government ideals; 
when false social and political ideals are being 
engendered and fostered by partisan organiza- 
tions, and when prosperity tends to make us 
careless of our sacred trust of American ideals, 
mere theoretical teaching of political science 
end mere exhortation to good citizenship do 
not and can not achieve such purposes.” 


AN ESSAY CONTEST 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
with headquarters at 409 Palmer Building, At- 
lanta, Ga., announces the offer to American 
high school students of three prizes of fifty, 
thirty, and twenty dollars, respectively, for 
the three best papers on “America’s Tenth 
Man,” submitted on or before April 1st, 1928. 
The purpose of the offer is to interest students 
in a brief study of the Negro’s part in Amer- 


ican history, which, according to the Commis- . 


sion, has* been much more interesting and 
creditable than is generally supposed. 

The Commission has prepared suggestions 
and data for the use of those desiring to sub- 
mit papers, and invites inquiries from princi- 
pals, teachers and students who may be in- 
terested. 


NEGROES TO HAVE STATE MEETING OF 
THEIR P.-T. A. ORGANIZATION. 


As a result of the work of a committee of 
colored men and women appointed by Mrs. W. 
A. Masters, President of the Missouri Branch 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, a state meeting 
has been called for Saturday, February 11, 
1928 at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. This committee meeting in St. Louis 
recently issues the call for this meeting and 
summarizes its purposes as follows: The Chair- 
man of the Committee is Henley L. Cox, prin- 
- of the Wendell Phillips School of Kansas 

ity. 

1. That a State meeting be, and is hereby 
called to meet in Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, Saturday, February 11, 1928. 
This date was selected because of its being 
the Saturday nearest Douglass’ birthday. 

2. That prior to February 11, 1928 a local 
P.-T. A. be organized in every school district, 
where there is none. 

3. That this initial State meeting be com- 
posed of the present committee, and represen- 
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GET YOUR FREE COPY 


ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 


—a new publication— 
While the issue lasts we will mail one 
copy to each school and individual send- 
ing coupon. 
This remarkable book features 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


in home and school. 
Also request full particulars 
of the present 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER 


for a limited time only 


on the 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Listed by the American Library Associa- 
tion as THE SECOND MOST IMPORT- 
ANT BOOK IN THE WORLD and the 


best encyclopaedia in English. 
Do not turn this page and forget. Cut out the 
coupon below and mail today to our nearest 
Branch Office as given in the coupon. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers. 


(Cut here and mail) 
Dodd, Mead & Company 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send free copy of ENLIGHTENING THE 
WORLD as advertised in the School & Community 
and give full particulars of your great Special 
offer on THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA. 


Interested for self 





For school 
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tatives from the local organizations, which may 
be in actual existence, prior to the date of said 
State meeting (Feb. 11, 1928). 

4. That each and every local organization be, 
and hereby is asked to elect and send repre- 
sentatives, with certified credentials, to the 
meeting, at Jefferson City, on date stated, for 
the purpose of participation in the formation 
of a State organization, of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. 

5. That the committee use,every means at its 
disposal in giving publicity to the February 
meeting; and that definite efforts be put forth 
to secure representatives from every local P.-T. 
A., in this State. 

6. That very early, the committee and the 
State Branch consider and if possible, take such 
steps as are necessary for the affiliation of 
the proposed State Branch, with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

These actions of your State Committee are 
meeting unanimous approval of all of the local 
associations, so far heard from; and it is pre- 
dicted that the movement will meet with suc- 
cess. We are asking that all principals, teach- 
ers, and local P.-T. A.’s in the State become 
very actively interested in the movement; and 
help us to get a large number of representa- 
tives to the meeting at Lincoln University, 
February 11, 1928. The committee feel that 
here, we have an opportunity to set in motion 
one of the most important potential forces for 
racial uplift in Missouri; and believe that the 
general merits of the movements are sufficient 


to warrant the cooperation and interest of all. . 


K. C. SCHOOL WINS ANNUALS 
CONTEST 


At the state-wide contest on annuals con- 
ducted by the Department of Fine Arts of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at 
the recent November meeting, the first award 
went to Paseo High School of Kansas City, 
Missouri for its first volume of the Paseon. 

The award was given on the art work, ar- 
rangement of material, and for its good taste 
in simplification. Credit was given for the 
Paseon being entirely the work of pupils. 

The judges were Miss Florence Everet, 
Harris Teachers’ College, Miss Evelyn Fitch, 
Soldan High School, Mr. Philip Gronemeyer, 
Blewett School. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT ABOLISHED 


The faculty of the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College at Cape Girardeau have 
abolished the language requirement for the 
sixty-hour general certificate and for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Education. The 
language requirement, however, remains for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

This will be good news to a large number of 
students who are expecting to take out their 
degrees at Cape Girardeau within the next 
year or two, as the language requirement has 
been a bone of contention in many of our col- 
leges for some time. 














A REAL TIP 


... on “tipster sheets” 


It has been estimated that 15,000,000 
people in the United States are regular- 
ly receiving publications in various 
forms of market letters or financial 
sheets, mailed out by so-called brokers 
or financial advisory services for the 
purpose of selling to the public for dol- 
lars some “pet” security which they have 
purchased for cents. These publica- 
tions are commonly known as “tipster 
sheets :” 


These “tipster sheets’ appear in the 
guise of unbiased and reputable publi- 
cations. The propaganda concerning 
their own “pet stocks’ appears among 
the list of well-known and dividend pay- 
ing securities discussed. One such pub- 
lication goes unsolicited and without 
charge to a weekly mailing list of 600,- 
000 at a cost of $36,000 for stamps 
alone. 


Sometimes the yare followed by high 
pressure telegrams or long distance tele- 
phone calls. 


“Tipster sheets” depend for their suc- 
cess on ehe inherent desire of the in- 
vestor to make easy money and get rich 
quick. They do not merit public con- 
fidence. They should not be confused 
with reputable financial publications or 
financial services. We suggest 


“Before You Invest—Investigate” 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 


206, Missouri Hotel, 130 Baltimore Hotel, 


St. Louis, Missouri. Kansas City, Missouri. 
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SUPERINTENDENT GRIFFITH GIVES 
$1,000 AS MEMORIAL TO LATE WIFE 


Superintendent W. W. Griffith of the Fergu- 
son schools in St. Louis County has given one 
thousand dollars to the Board of Education of 
that school. This fund is given as a memorial 
to his late wife Angie Richmond Griffith with 
two stipulations, viz.; that the interest is to be 
used for supplementary supplies in the primary 
grades and that the last Friday of the first 
month of each school year is to be set apart 
and known as Smile Day with programs ar- 
ranged to teach the children the value of a 
smile. Mr. Griffith has been in charge of the 
schools at Ferguson for twenty-five years. 


HOME-ROOM GUIDANCE AT SPRING- 
FIELD 


HE JARRETT JUNIOR High School of 
Springfield, Missouri under the direction 
of Principal G. G. Ely is working out a 
series of home-room guidance programs which 
will give to the children information, habits 
and attitudes toward practical life situations. 
Topics such as Safety, School Spirit, Manners, 
and Health form the bases of the programs. 

Principal Ely and his associates in the Jar- 
rett School are formulating the programs in 
such a way as to give the children “ex- 
perience.” They are meeting the challenge of 
the words of Dalcroze recently emphasized by 
Rugg, “I would have a child say not ‘I know’ 
but ‘I have experienced’”. Mere telling is not 
enough in the Springfield school so a faculty 
committee, composed of Chairman, Mrs. 
Eleanor T. Stone who is working out a master’s 
degree in “Home Room Guidance” and Miss 
Vivian Winkleblack and Mr. Erickson, is 
working out programs and plans by which 
pupils get experience in, as well as informa- 
tion about, more than one hundred topics of 
vital personal and social relationships. 

The following is a typical topic Safety and 
the objectives which are set out are: 

1. To prove that accidents do not happen, 

' but are caused. 

2. To show that a minute given to preven- 
tion is more valuable than months given 
to nursing the effects of an unjury. 

8. To emphasize the honor of refraining 
from the creation of a hazard and the 
discourtesy of being careless. 

Very complete procedures are suggested 
which include: Reports of accidents from news- 
papers, figuring their cost to individuals and 
to the public, debates on such subjects as 
“Resolved that a revolver in the home does 
not promote the safety of the family,” poster 
contests with suggested titles such as “wreck- 
less not reckless,” dramatizing dangerous 
situations and methods of avoiding them, dem- 
onstrations, making maps of the district show- 
ing fire stations, police stations, etc., two 
minutes talks on safety topics, games, bullet- 
ins, poems, songs, magazine articles, and 
various other teaching devices. 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 






The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with rec- 
reation. Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automo- 
bile excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park; mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of 
perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 21 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug.24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Educa- 
tion, Business Administration, Journalism. Art 
courses given in co-operation with New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art. Field courses 
in Geology. Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 
Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work in all departments. Excellent 
library; laboratories. Organ recitals and public 
lectures. 

Vacation Railroad Rates 

Boulder Common Point from Eastern 

States 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
































Send Today for Complete Information 
Director SUMMER QuarTER (Dept. E), 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLDER, COLORADO. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
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SUMMER COURSE FOR WOMEN AT 
OXFORD 
ROWING OUT of the successful experi- 
ment of last summer the women’s societies 
of Oxford are again offering a three weeks 
course for American women teachers and 
graduates in 1928 from July 6 to July 27. The 
subject of this course will be “England in the 
Nineteenth Century.” Each morning will be 








The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 
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jf Switzerland, Italy 
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“There is no better way” — Write or call 
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Plan now! We have 
fifteen conducted tours in 
July and August, reaching thirteen 
countries. Including ocean passage 
and all expense in Europe — $400 
to $1100. 

Standard Tour “43” reaches Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine,Switz- 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France—60 
Days — price $880. Same itinerary 
on Student Tour, $690. 

— send for our Folder T 
ENTOR TOURS 
310 S. skins Blvd. Chicago 


M ENTOR TOURS 








EARN A TOUR OF EUROPE 
Organizers, conductors and hostesses wanted for 
1928 Summer Tours. Largest Student Travel Or- 
ganization. Lowest Cost Tours. 387 Days $295. 
60 Days $490. Mediterranean and Scandinavian 
Cruises $390. Over 700 Colleges and Schools rep- 
resented in last year’s tours. Only one appoint- 
ment to a city or college. State your qualifica- 

tions in first letter. 

STUDENT ERTERNATIONALS 

80 Boytston STREET Boston, Mass. 




















EUROPE 
STUDENT AND STANDARD TOURS 


Parties sailing from New York on Montreal in 
May, June and July. Good accommodations, 
experienced conductors, thorough sightseeing, 
moderate prices. Liberal terms to organizers. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















given two lectures on literary, historical, po- 
litical, economic, and scientific topics. One or 
two evenings a week will be devoted to ad- 
dresses on outstanding features of various 
periods. Students will be lodged in the wo- 
men’s colleges where they will have the op- 
portunity of meeting some of the tutors who 
will be in residence. Every effort will be made 
to provide as many glimpses into typical Eng- 
lish life as possible. English music, folk danc- 
ing and singing will be featured. Excursions 
will be made to Stratford-on-Avon where 
Shakespearean plays will be rendered, to Sul- 
grave Manor, the ancestral home of the Wash- 
ington family and other places of interest in 
the neighboring country. 


The price of the course will be $125.00 which 
includes full board and residence, lectures and 
classes, excursions and plays. The number of 
students will be limited and candidates are 
therefore urged in their own interest to apply 
as soon as possible. 

Inquiries concerning this course should be 
sent to the American Association of University 
Women in care of Miss Esther Caukin, Secre- 
tary of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, 1634 I Street, Washington, D. C. 


Instruction in religion at State expense has 
been discontinued in Government schools of 
Chile. Classes in religion may be held during 
school hours at the the request of parents, 
provided that they are conducted without cost 
to the State and that attendance is voluntary. 








CHILLICOTHE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


offers 


Civil Service Courses 
Start at $1320 to $1850 a year 


Vacations on full pay, positions good 
for life. Wonderful educational advan- 
tages in Washington. You can work to 
a degree and draw a full pay check at 
the same time. For full particulars write 


Chillicothe Business College 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
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THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION, by Everett Dean Martin. Pages 
319. Published by W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


Here is a book for the profession and also 
for the laity. Strange it is in a country where 
so much wealth and energy is spent on educa- 
tion that the question “What is Education” is 
not oftener asked. This is the question the 
author holds constantly before us. His is a 
philosophical discussion, a stimulating one and 
we think a very valuable one. 


NEW PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS (Second Course), by William 
Dodge Lewis and James Fleming Hosic. 
Pages 544. Published by the American 
Book Company. 

This book will be welcomed by those who 
like the First Course ofthis series. It is 
based upon the same principles and meets the 
requirements of a modern being built upon the 














WINSTON 
A Complete Course 


GEOGRAPHY 


By Dr. J. Russell Smith 


of Columbia University 


HOME FOLKS Grade 3 or 4 


A new book for beginners that has been a 
phenomenal success. Although written in 
delightful story form it is a real introduction 
to the more formal study of geography. 
Nearly 400 illustrations. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries. Grs. 4-5 or 5-6 
Book II. Regions and Trade. Grs. 6-7 or 7-8 


These books, more than any other geo- 
graphic texts, tell of human action, of the 
world as the home of man. State after state 
has adopted them. 

Do you wish AGEOGRAPHY PROBLEM? 


Send for the illustrated Flood articles by Dr. 
Smith. They offer excellent teaching materials. 
A limited number will be sent free. 









623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 


principals of adequate practice, present pupil 

needs, the reciprocality of speaking, reading 

and writing, examples of good English. 

THE TEACHING OF IDEALS, by W. W. 
Charters. Pages 372 plus xiii. Published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

With his usual clearness and directness Dr. 
Charters presents in this book an objective ex- 
amination and systematization of the more or 
less unconscious and empircal methods that 
have been used for the development of moral 
character. 

Dr. Judd in his introduction characterizes 
the book as not merely a series of suggestions 
but a method by which teachers may become 
independent in their study of the moral needs 
of their individual pupils. 

The author’s technique employed in his 
other well known books is evidenced in this 
one. His use of summaries, lists of class 
readings and of problems and projects are 
strong features of the work. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES | 
Party anc Banquet Favors 

! (Balloons, confetti, hats. noisemak- 
| ers, etc.) Minstre] equip. Free lists, 
| “How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” | 
Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
SO sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 

ALBERT V. JENSEN 


Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, _towa 

















Kansas City Scenic Co. 


—Stage Scenery— 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














ASK US about the IDEAL SERIES — and 


new WORK BOOKS for teachers and pupils 


GALLUP MAP & SUPPLY COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1320 Walnut Street. 


Dealer in HARTER Seatwork Materials. 
Catalog FREE. 























FOR TEXTBOOKS 























E L LI ScNftionally Known 





and COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS ORGAN- 
IZATION AND MANAGEMENT, by Wil- 
liam B. Cornell, and John H. MacDonald. 
Pages 472 plus vii. Published by the 
American Book Company. 


This is a course intended to prepare those 
who are about to enter their first business ven- 
ture by giving them adequate vocational under- 
standing. Twenty chapters furnish illuminat- 
ing discussions and concrete information on 
“The Foundation Needed for Success in 
Business,” “Starting a New Enterprize,” “Fi- 
nancing a Business,” “Sales Department,” 
“Manufacturing Department,” “Personal Ad- 
ministration,” “Business Forecasting” and 
other important subjects. 


WORLD HISTORY IN THE MAKING and 
WORLD HISTORY TODAY, by Albert E. 
McKinley, Arthur C. Howland, and Mat- 
thew L. Dann. Published by the American 
Book Company. 


The first volume covers European history 
from prehistoric times to 1789. The second 
volume from 1789 to the present contains an 
introductory survey of the ancient and me- 
dieval periods, making it a modern history 
with an adequate background. Both books 
deal particularly with the development of civ- 





| TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN LB pstiend a 
Os ae 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS" ‘AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG LIAM RUFFER. Px 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 








Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion 


with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,”” free to members, 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs. 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


ilization, the vital changes in the industrial, 

economic and social life of the people of the 

different races. Care has been taken to give 

a freshness and originality to the arrangement 

and organization of the material and to meet 

the more recent courses of study. There are 
numerous illustrations, maps, and other teach- 
ing helps. 

THE RISE OF CIVILIZATION IN AMERICA, 
by Beard and Beard. Two volumes pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 

This is a pecularily fascinating work. The 
secret of its attractiveness is perhaps due to a 
happy combination of lucidity, authoritative- 
ness and a point of view somewhat different 
from the usual. Economic causes and results 
dominate its pages. It is not iconoclastic but 
wholesomely disallusioning. One sees Ameri- 
ean civilization rising out of and creating eco- 
nomic, industrial and social situations. Pa- 
triotism appears on its pages but not as a 
glorified and isolated sentiment born of im- 
maculates, but as an urge growing out of 
human needs, and earthly, egoistic reactions. 
To say that it is preeminently a fireside book 
is but to compliment its style and its human- 
interest qualities. Unfortunately it is not well 
arranged for reference use. It has a gripping 
continuity that holds ones attention far beyond 
any particular item. 


BRAN( 
MBER Ex 


~ MIN NEAP 
DENVER, COL¢ 











TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only am 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. yp QB) 
places only. All States. Get details. \S — 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 


SPECIALISTS 








THE MOUNTAIN STATES TEACHERS AGENCY—Strictly Western 
Now is the time to enroll for the best openings for the school year of 1928-29. A post card will bring 
you information. 25 Best Photo reproductions for $1.50. 
521 Commonwealth Blidg., Denver 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Manager 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, STRAUSS BLDG., 


COLLEGE WORK ONLY. The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY covers a period of forty 
ae gy of service. Visit our Booth, No, 156, at the meeting of the Dept. of superintendence at Boston, 
eb. 25 to Mar. 4. 











TEACHERS AGENCY 

















—=== 


$1.50APPLICATION PHOTOS_$1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. All school boards demand it. Large 
photos are unwieldy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together 
with $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2% by 3% 
returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not less than 


25 copies made from any single photo. 
3038 Prospect Avenue FULTZ STUDIOS 








Kansas City, Mo. 
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MISSOURI PREPARES HER TEACHERS IN 
FIVE STANDARD COLLEGES 


Missouri State Teachers Colleges Rank Among 
the Best in the Country 


DO YOU KNOW: 


1.—These colleges offer four years of standard college work above the high school 
and confer the B. S. in Ed., and all except one, the A. B. degrees? 

2.—The Missouri State Teachers Colleges are members of the North Central Associa- 
— of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges? 

3.—The graduates of these colleges are admitted to full graduate standing in the 
graduate school of the Missouri State University and other leading universities 
throughout the country? 

4.—The faculties of the Teachers Colleges meet the same professional and academic 
requirements as the faculties of the leading arts colleges? Outside of the universities, 
no colleges in this state have better faculties than the five Missouri State Teachers 
Colleges and in no institutions in the state are the standards higher. 

5—The Missouri State Teachers Colleges have buildings, laboratories and libraries 
which compare favorably with similar equipment in other states? 

6.—Athletics, oratorical contests, music contests, debating, and other extra class rocm 
activities receive reasonable consideration in all of the Missouri State Teachers 
Colleges? 

7.—Opportunities are provided in all of the colleges for specialization in Home Eco- 
nomics, Physical Education, Art, Music, Commerce, Expression and Manual Train- 
ing? 

8.—Curricula are provided in all Missouri Teachers Colleges for definite, complete and 
-thorough training for rural, kindergarten, primary, intermediate, upper grade, junior 
high school and high school teaching? Appropriate certificates are issued upon the 
completion of specified requirements. 

9.—Fifteen units of high school credit are required for college entrance? Students 21 
years of age or older will be admitted as special students and permitted to make up 
the deficiency later by doing the equivalent for college work. 

10.—Teachers in service and students who find it impossible to do work in residence are 
permitted, under certain conditions, to take courses in «extension centers or by corre- 
spondence from any of the State Teachers Colleges? 

11.—Through carefully organized committees with specially trained advisers, physicians 
and nurses, the physical and moral welfare of students in the State Teachers Colleges 
is safeguarded? 

12.—The expense of operating the Missouri State Teachers Colleges is chiefly borne by 
the State, consequently students can obtain a first-class college education at a 
minimum cost? They are maintained by the commonwealth of Missouri and dedi- 
cated to the education of Missouri’s future citizens. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEXT TERM BEGINS AT SPRINGFIELD, MO., MARCH 6 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEXT TERM BEGINS AT KIRKSVILLE, MO., MARCH 5 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEXT TERM BEGINS AT WARRENSBURG, MO., MARCH 6 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEXT TERM BEGINS AT CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO., APRIL 16 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
NEXT TERM BEGINS AT MARYVILLE, MO., MARCH 13 
































THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


of the 


UNIVERSITY OF MISOURI 


CAN HELP YOU TO AN EDUCATIONAL CAREER IN MISSOURI 


HOLDERS OF MASTERS’ DEGREES RECEIVE INCREASED SALARIES 
AND OBTAIN THE BEST POSITIONS 


Regulations for the Degree of Master of Arts 


Residence: Two semesters or four summers, with the equivalent 
of one summer by correspondence or extension work. Four 
hours of correspondence work may be taken before establishing 
residence. Extension courses are now available for graduate 


students. 


Thesis: Certain departments make the thesis optional. 


A distinguished faculty offers work toward the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 





For further information, address 





A special announcement giving detailed 
information about the Graduate School The Dean of the Graduate Faculty 
is ready for mailing. Write to The 


Registrar for a copy. University of Missouri 











Columbia, Missouri 
































